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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Defter was neither Faustus nor 
Cornelius, that great conjuror : 

For out of bale of blackest linen 

That ever rascal wrapped a sin in, 

He with Hey presto ! would evoke 
Some playful quip or honest joke, 

So that the rogue who knew them lies 
Would stand dumbfoundered with surprise 
To see how falsehood lies no further 
From truth than homicide from murther. 
For what is Truth (he used to say), 

But Falsehood turned the other way ? 


ELEN had been carried off into the drawing-room, to be 

entertained by her hostesses until it should be time to 
summon the gentlemen from their wine to the tea-table. Everything 
had evidently been prepared for the reception of the new great lady, 
who had a house in town, in due form. But, with all their pride in 
being the aunts of such a nephew as Gideon and of such a niece as 
Helen, it was clear that the Miss Skulls, though in their own house, 
could not contrive to feel at home. The old themes of talk between 
the great house and the Rectory had faded out with all these years ; 
Helen had changed, and yet all that might have caused the change 
suggested nothing to say. She seemed, they could not help thinking, a 
great deal more like the brotherless orphan than like the heiress and 
the bride who ought to have been full of Gideon and Copleston, 
and eager to learn from her new aunts what she ought to think and 
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do. Gideon’s own talk, too, about railways and coal-pits made them 
feel as if they were sitting upon a powder-magazine to which the 
train had been laid. Helen asked them no questions, and let their 
attempts to interest her in the increasing deafness of old Grimes 
ramble round her in vain. It was very far, indeed, from her inten- 
tion to be impolite, but she was more tired out than she herself knew. 
She fancied herself ashamed at being so little moved by her return 
to the neighbourhood of her old home : whereas, in truth, her seeming 
apathy did not arise from the want, but from the fear, of feeling. She 
could not dare to let herself feel. . . . And so Bertha Meyrick was 
married !. . . “ Yes, better die of a bullet than a heart-break,” was 
the refrain to her thoughts that kept on ringing through her mind. 
She had her own views of what love and marriage ought to mean; 
and it was better for Alan to be safely dead than to have married one 
who could have cared for him so little as to marry another man 
before she could possibly have learned that her first lover was not 
still alive. Were all women, even Bertha, like herself? and was it by 
the very nature of their sex that they sold themselves to any satis- 
factory bidder? She was catching Gideon’s own views about such 
things.  Well—I must drift on, like the rest,” was the end that all 
her thoughts came to. No wonder the Miss Skulls thought her 
changed and dull. She made them feel dull themselves. 

Presently Miss Sarah was summoned mysteriously from the 
drawing-room; and, when she came back, it was to say, with an awful 
gravity,— 

“ Gideon says you are to go to him in the study at once. Some- 
thing very strange has happened, Helen—something very strange, Anne. 
Mr. Waldron has called to see Christopher. I wonder what 4e can want 
to say? And Christopher is so little fitted to face excitement now— 
and Mr. Waldron once threw a lamp at his head, and broke it ; he 
has never got over that shock, and never will. I wish Mr. Waldron 
would ask to see me. But, luckily, Gideon is there.” 

“ Gideon wishes me to see Mr. Waldron?” asked Helen, startled 
at last into taking an interest in one of her new aunt’s speeches. 
“He could not mean such a thing. You must be mistaken, 
indeed.” 

“Gideon is not the one to make mistakes, nor I to be mistaken. 
If he wishes you to see that man, he has good reason for it, you may 
be sure,” said Miss Sarah, whom something in Helen’s tone did not 
please. “‘ Helen must see him, too.’ Those were his words.” 

“* Must see him?’ Well, then, if he said must,” said Helen, “I 
will go.” 
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She meant a great deal more than met even her own ears. If 
she must henceforth drift, and surrender all that was left of her blind 
and useless will to the control of blinder chance and circumstance, 
then drifting could only mean implicit obedience to the will of 
Gideon Skull, in great things and small. If Walter Gray had been 
right, it was the only semblance of a duty left her: one cannot go on 
fighting with the wind all one’s days. Where there is nothing to be 
gained by battle, one must at last, if only for sleep’s sake, give one- 
self up to the blast, and let it drive one whither it will. To do 
something, anything, simply because she was told she must, was 
almost a luxury in her present mood, which was not likely to prove 
only a mood. As for seeing Waldron, that was nothing, after she 
had been brought to see Hillswick steeple again. It was better to 
meet the face of an enemy than to look upon that of a friend. 

“ Anne,” said Miss Sarah, as soon as Helen had left the room, 
“there is something wrong between her and Gideon, mark my words. 
I hope he has got a good wife as well as a rich one, because I have 
always been strongly of opinion, and always shall be, strange as some 
people may think it, that a bad wife is a decidedly objectionable 
person, however rich she may be. I have always thought that, and 
nothing will ever make me think differently. And there was always 
something—something, you know—about Helen Reid. She never 
would take advice any more than that table, and was as obstinate as 
she was high.” 

“ But she went when she was told,” said Miss Anne. 

“ Yes, when Gideon said must,” said Miss Sarah. “ That’s just 
where it is, Anne, I should like to see the man who would say 
‘must’ to me !” 

Helen went straight to the study, and did not pause before 
entering after she had once touched the handle of the door. There, 
by the light of a pair of candles, she saw her husband, his uncle, 
and— 

Walter Gray. 


If this was drifting, it was drifting as we drift in dreams. It was 
so startling that she could scarcely feel surprise. She had been sum- 
moned to an interview with Victor Waldron, and she found herself 
face to face with Walter Gray. She did not ask herself what it 
meant, or how it was possible. Everything was possible, since 
Bertha was married. And what did anything mean, whatever it 
might be ? 


Nevertheless, she was too much absorbed in this new recognition 
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to note the expression of her husband’s face as he watched the meeting 
between his false wife and her treacherous lover. He was bent upon 
probing to its depth every glance of the eye, every movement of the 
hand, every change of colour. And who ever looked for things of 
this sort that he failed to find ? 

Helen’s eyes did become filled with a sudden light, her hand 
did tremble, and her colour came and went again. Such signs may 
mean a thousand things, from mere confusion and bewilderment to 
anything short of actual guilt: for actual guilt is the only thing that 
looks like innocence in the eyes of those who judge by visible signs. 
How far Helen’s deepest heart was innocent there is no need to say. 
Sheer bewilderment, and nothing more, was the root of all she showed 
now. And there is nothing which looks so much like guilt as 
bewilderment, as all who do not judge by visible signs know well. 
In the eyes of Gideon Skull, who found what he looked for, she was 
already judged and doomed. His revenge was justified before it had 
begun. ‘ 

He almost smiled as he said, “ Mr. Victor Waldron—my wife, 
Mrs. Gideon Skull—but I forget: you two have met in Hillswick 
before.” 

He looked at Victor now. Victor, with the thought of his un- 
answered letter still stabbing him, only bowed. But Gideon could 
not fail to read the sublimity of hypocrisy in that bow. It was not 
returned by Helen: and Gideon read something worse than hypocrisy 
in her greater honesty. 

“ T am glad of the chance,” he said, “ that brought you to call 
upon my uncle Christopher, while I and Mrs. Gideon Skull”—he 
seemed to find a zest in dwelling upon the whole of her married 
name—“ are here. It will save a great deal of trouble to us all : and, 
when a thing has to be done, the sooner the better. No time like 
now for an unpleasant thing.” 

“ As you say—no time like now,” said Waldron. “ And so——” 

“ Yes—and so. You had better hear my—my wife’s business 
with you before we come to your business with my uncle, whatever 
that may happen to be. Do you remember the day when my wife's 
father, the late Henry Reid of Copleston, died?” 

“ IT don’t think you need ask me that,” said Victor. ‘“ Go on— 
with whatever you have to say. Assume that I forget nothing, if you 
please.” 

He was speaking in this cold way to the man who had, like a 
scoundrel, as he held, tricked Helen—or rather say any woman—into a 
marriage she had learned to abhor. Gideon translated his tone into 
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the incapacity of a traitor to speak courteously to him who has it in 
his power to lay all his treachery bare. Each man was honest—each 
in his own way. For some moments neither said a word more. 
Victor was waiting for Gideon : Gideon was turning his triumph, so 
to speak, over with his tongue, and tasting it luxuriously, and medi- 
tating how he could use it the most effectively for making Waldron 
feel it with the greatest possible amount of defeat and humiliation. 
Helen must see her lover come out glaringly in his true colours—a 
beaten traitor, who had tried to pit himself against her husband, and 
had failed. She was not the woman he had learned to think her if, when 
she found him under another man’s feet, her easily purchased love 
did not change to womanly scorn. But Helen’s thoughts were for 
those moments of silence far away. She was realising that in truth 
Victor Waldron and Walter Gray were indeed one and the same: 
how could she have failed to identify her few days’ friend with her 
old enemy? Yet—Victor Waldron, her brother’s friend, the comrade 
who had last held his hand and seen him die! She no longer felt 
bewilderment : that is all too weak a word when chaos has come. 

“ You forget nothing?” at last asked Gideon. “So be it, then. 
I will not remind you how you came to England with the sole pur- 
pose of proving a fancied claim to Copleston—a claim which 
vanished, if 7 remember rightly, on a first inspection of a parish 
register. Nor will I remind you how you, nevertheless, obtained the 
whole estate because my wife’s father—ay, and Alan Reid’s father— 
died without a will. As you say you remember everything, we will 
go on——” 

“* Gideon Skull,” began Waldron eagerly, “ I—— ” 

“‘ Wait ! I advise you to hear me out,” said Gideon, with all the 
weight of his voice and manner, “ before you say one word. Your 
turn shall come to say whatever you please—or whatever you can.” 
He laid two documents, one in a blue envelope, upon the table, but 
kept one hand over them. “ Read these first, and then say your 
say. But, before you read “4 

And now Helen knew, or thought she knew, why she had been 
brought down from London to Hillswick, in order to be present at 
whatever interview might take place between Victor Waldron and 
Gideon Skull. No doubt, she imagined, since Copleston was to 
come to Gideon through her, it was necessary that she should 
authorise, by her presence, his claim in her name. And then, as if 
she had never dreamed for one single moment of surrendering her 
will to circumstances and Gideon—— 

“ 7 must speak first!” said she, “ Since you are Victor Waldron 
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— if you are—I will have nothing to do with taking Copleston from 
Alan’s only friend. . . . his friend at last, whatever you once had 
been! Let things go. Let things be as they are. Z/is is not my 
doing.” 

Gideon smiled no more. “ I have no doubt Mr. Waldron per- 
fectly understands you, Helen,” said he. He meant to speak a 
biting sarcasm : but he only scowled, and his words fell without a 
meaning. “ And you shall have your turn too. To go on with what 
I was saying ”—He paused: for he had so much to say, and so 
many ways of starting tempted him, that he scarcely knew how to 
begin. “ As you remember so many things, Waldron—I beg your 
pardon—Mr. Waldron,” he said at last, “ you may remember my 
once telling you that what I had once done for you, and what you 
refused to recognise, I might be able to undo. Neither you nor I 
foresaw at that time that I should ever be in a position to make it 
my right, as well as my duty, to vindicate the claim, the right, of one 
of Henry Reid’s children to what was his to leave them—my right, 
my duty, as the husband of Helen Reid, now Helen Skull. I tell 
you, as an honest man, that nobody ever regretted any deed on 
earth more than I regretted what I had so thoughtlessly done for 
you when you refused to—when I discovered, too late, what manner 
of man you turned out to be. I had believed in you as a Quixote, a 
Bayard, an Arthur : you turned out a—Waldron—a Victor Waldron: 
a man who would use a fool of a friend as a tool to rob widows and 
orphans, and then kick the tool away. It always seemed to me im- 
possible that Henry Reid, knowing the nature of his marriage, should 
have left no will.” 

An angry colour was coming into Victor’s face ; but he showed 
no other sign of feeling Gideon’s hammer-blows. 

“T have here an affidavit,” said Gideon, “on the part of a 
clergyman and a magistrate, the Reverend Christopher Skull, 
who is here. He states that Mr. Henry Reid of Copleston did 
make a will. He states Wait till I have done. He states that 
Mrs. Reid induced him, by her arguments, to suppress that will, to 
humour her in some wild belief that her son would be ruined by 
suddenly becoming a man of fortune. He states, moreover, 
that——” 

“Ts that so, Mr. Skull?” asked Victor quickly, turning to Uncle 
Christopher. “I would rather not see your affidavit, if you please. 
I will take your word.” ' 

“ My poor friend did it for the best—for the best,” stammered 
Uncle Christopher, “according to her lights. She convinced me for 
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the time. Of course I understand now that it was wrong—sadly 
wrong. But there is one thing against which the wisest of us is 
unable to provide : and that thing is what we cannot foresee. Yes— 
not even the wisest man who ever lived can foresee the unforeseen. 
It is sad, but it is true ; and, being true, it is doubtless right that it 
should be so. I assure you I should have acted very differently if I 
had acted in a totally different way.” 

“You hear what my uncle says,” said Gideon. “ He will con- 
tradict me as lucidly as he has confirmed me, if I misquote his 
evidence, in his presence, in the least degree. Unfortunately, by 
excess of caution, he mislaid the will. He believed he had placed it 
in a certain chest in the steeple belfry. Now, it is obvious—we must 
all be frank and business-like here—that he has exposed himself to 
a charge of suppressing a will of which he himself had been made 
one of the executors.” 

“ Gideon !” cried his uncle, in a sort of wail intended for manly 
indignation against his nephew’s uncomfortable practice of trampling 
over his relations’ tenderest feelings and calling things by their right 
names. 

* And therefore,” Gideon went on, “I have, fer my good uncle’s 
sake, preferred to settle this business privately between you and me, 
to avoid any sort of scandal or lawyers’ meddling. He—my uncle 
—is prepared, like the brave, honourable gentleman and clergyman 
that he is, to take all the consequences of his error, whatever they 
may be. He will give his evidence in a court of justice, if need be. 
But I don’t think you will care to drive him to such an extremity ; 
you'll find it hardly worth while to spend your last penny in fighting 
a case you're bound to lose. Victor Waldron—once upon a time I 
would have cut off my right hand rather than do against you what I 
am doing now. But-—-now—I have no regrets, no scruples, knowing 
you for what you are. And if I had, there is only one honest 
thing to be done. To come to the point—here is my wife’s father’s 
will !” 

He was a little disappointed to be able to read in Victor's face 
nothing but the most extreme surprise, as the reputed owner of 
Copleston received the document which was to deprive him of 
his lands. However, he remembered that his former friend had 
always been rather a cool hand, unlikely to commit himself in any 
way, and that surprise was ore the most prudent expression 
anybody could assume. 

“ This is Miss Reid’s—Mrs. Skull s—father’s will?” asked Victor. 
“T really do not understand.” 
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Helen’s heart sank deeper than ever. A minute ago, her-only 
wish was that her inheritance should remain in the hands of Walter 
Gray, and not pass into those of Gideon Skull. But that was 
while her heart believed that, in the person of Victor Waldron, she 
had been wronging Walter Gray. If his protests, at the time her 
father died, against depriving Alan of Copleston had had a grain of 
honesty in them, he would now be leaping at the chance of surren- 
dering what he had been compelled to take and keep against his 
own desire. He would not have seemed astonished, or failed to 
understand ; he would have outrun Gideon himself in acknowledging 
her father’s will. It was this belief concerning the nature of Walter 
Gray that had been at the root of her protest five minutes ago; her 
dread lest he, of all men, should think her, of all women, capable of 
fighting for a right which she had professed to scorn as much as he: 
a right which for her meant nothing but a life-long slavery to 
duties which she felt powerless to fulfil. And so even Walter Gray, 
who had shown how easily he could give up such a thing as love from 
a sense of duty, paused, doubted, and failed to understand, when 
called upon by duty to give up such a thing as Copleston. Had 
she been really wronging Walter Gray in feeling him to be better 
and stronger than Victor Waldron, or Victor Waldron in ever having 
thought him worse than other men? Were all men able to throw 
away what they called love so soon as it became an inconvenience to 
what they called their consciences, but would hold on to lands and 
gold as if to get and to keep these made up the whole duty of man? 
Yes, all men—since it was so with Walter Gray. That he should 
lose gold and lands to Gideon Skull was bad enough ; but not half 
so bad as his want of eagerness to throw them all away. It was so 
bad that she even ceased to condemn him. Why should she con- 
demn Victor Waldron for simply being like all the rest of the world? 
Only, she wished she had never known him as Walter Gray. She 
could still have believed in something, if only she had néver known. 
Without knowing it, she had just received the heaviest blow to her 
inmost life that she had ever had to bear. It almost seemed to her 
as if Gideon Skull, in his openness and frank measure of himself as 
no better than his neighbours, was the best man she had ever known, 
because the most honest one. He, at least, never preached about 
duties as a fine name for desires, or pretended to be ruled by fine 
sentiments that he could not feel. 

“ You will find it plain enough,” she heard Gideon say, “if you 
read.” , 

“TI have read enough of it,” said Victor presently. “It does 
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appear to be what you say. You know the contents, of course. 
Does anybody know them but you?” He had not yet spoken a 
word to Helen: and she noticed that he did not look at her while 
thus talking with Gideon. Could he, even Walter Gray, be thinking 
of disputing her father’s will? But she forgot—he was Victor 
Waldron now: not Walter Gray. 

“ Nobody,” said Gideon, “ except you and me. I have had nothing 
to do with lawyers. I had to think of my uncle, and of my wife’s 
mother, and of everybody concerned—even of you. It is a matter 
to be arranged quietly, as you must yourself see. It is enough that 
the willis there, beyond question or cavil. You must either admit it 
or be prepared to fight a costly and hopeless battle. ‘There—I have 
said my say.” 

“You have shown this will to nobody but me? Are you sure ?” 

“What if I had shown it to fifty? But I have shown it to nobody, 

not even to my uncle, except my wife and you. Of course you can 
let your own lawyer see it, if you think it worth his fee.” 
' “You have done right there,” said Victor, with a strangely grave 
and troubled look, and still avoiding Helen’s eyes. Had Copleston 
managed to hook itself to his heart, after all, now that he had at last 
fairly taken possession and made it part of his life for ever? It is 
surely one thing to wish to be rid of a fine estate while one knows 
that one cannot get one’s wish—quite another when it begins to slip 
from one’s fingers without one’s will. Honestly and justly he might 
feel that Copleston would fare better in his usurping hands than in 
Gideon’s rightful ones. “I think,” he said, “ that you and I had better 
settle this matter alone—without any witnesses: without even the 
presence of ——” 

“What! Do you know that sounds very like an offer of a com- 
promise—as humbugs, who don’t like plain words, call a Bribe? 
Certainly not. I am in a delicate position as my wife’s husband. 
She must take part in everything I say and do ; and it is above all 
things needful that a witness should be here—in the person of my 
uncle, who has a right to be here.” 

“It was in your own interest I made the offer,” said Victor, yct 
more gravely than before ; “and in your interest—remembering an 
old friendship—I make it yet again.” 

“In my interest? I see. You think to deal with me as you did 
once before: but once bit, twice shy. I intend to have the protec- 
tion of my uncle’s presence.” 

“You will not see me alone?” 

“No. Is that plain enough for you? I have nothing to say 
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except out loud, and I will hear nothing except what is said out loud. 
I’d say it still plainer, if I knew how. You needn’t give your answer 
to-day ; but when you do give it——- No; onsecond thoughts, you 
must give it to-day, and here, and now.” 

“Very well, then; I will, since you will have it so,” said Victor. 
“This ismy answer—take it as you please.” The angry heat in him, 
to which every word of Gideon’s had been fuel, burst out at last. 
He took the will, tore it across and across, and threw the pieces into 
the blaze of the fire. 

Helen turned almost sick at the sight of what she could only 
take for sheer madness of greed when driven to bay. Gideon, for 
the first time in his life, turned pale. 

“Are you mad?” he burst out. “By —— you must be. That 
is a will. Do you know what it means in this country to destroy a 
will? Uncle Christopher, I call on you to bear witness that Victor 
Waldron has committed felony. Ay, and useless felony, after all,” 
he said, in a voice strangely unlike his own, that trembled with scorn. 
“ There are other ways of proving the contents of a will that can be 
proved to have been destroyed, if I know anything of the law.” 

“ And I say it was no will,” said Victor ; “and if it were, you 
tell me yourself that nobody knows its contents but you and me. I 
know what I am doing, Gideon Skull, and you know it too. You 
had better say no more.” 

The two men faced one another silently. Helen could only see 
in them two wild beasts fighting over a carcass, with force for teeth 
and fraud for claws. Gideon looked dark, stubborn, and hard ; 
Victor eager and angry—almost as if he still persuaded himself that 
he was carried away by zeal in a just cause, instead of by madness in 
an infamous one. They were wolf and vulture, thought she. 

But suddenly the fire died out in Victor’s eyes, and he spoke as 
calmly as if he were speaking to a circle of friends, with the eyes still 
bent upon Gideon which had not as yet even once turned towards 
her. 

“ And now,” he said, “I will say my own say. Gideon Skull, it és 
well for you that no eyes have seen that paper but your own and your 
wife’s and your uncle’s and mine. You know, as well as I, why you 
took care that this should be so, and why, in destroying the paper, I 
did you the best service man could do to man. I meant to have let 
you destroy it yourself, but I had to do it for you, as you would not 
let me see you alone. We will say no more about that; let it go. 
Yes, let it go, as I let Copleston go. . . . Miss Reid—Mrs. 
Skull——” 
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At last his eyes turned, and looked full into hers. How could 
they dare to meet hers without shame? But they did so meet hers, 
even with the reverse of shame. 

“From the day when, by your father’s grave, you declared that 
there could be nothing but War for ever—War to the knife—between 
you and me, it became the wish of my life that something should 
happen to make you know me, and how much I value all the land in 
Britain when it means War—with you. You would not listen to me 
when I tried to speak a word. Alan was like iron with pride—for 
his mother and for you. I do think, before he died, Ze knew that 
Walter Gray was not the man to care for Copleston only because it 
meant so many pounds a year. I hoped, when I found you did not 
recognise me, to make you feel like him. Well, it was a vain hope: 
as soon as you knew I was Victor Waldron you . . . But per- 
haps you will know when, for your sake and Alan’s ‘sake, and I 
hope for right’s sake, I think so little of Copleston for my own sake 
as to let it go to—but you know what I mean by that. Only under- 
stand that I might keep it if I pleased. Understand, if you please, 
that I defy all the lawyers in England to prove the paper I have just 
destroyed. From the very beginning it was never worth more than it 
is now. . . . If I had seen it three days ago, I should have 
admitted it: but you would have thought to the end of your life that 
I had surrendered because I found fighting impossible, and not of 
my own free will. . . . You would have received Copleston from 
other hands than mine. Thank God, that is not to be. I, who 
have done all this evil—it is Victor Waldron who has been permitted 
to give you back Copleston. . . . Here is your father’s Will.” 

He had held a foided paper while speaking ; he now rose, came 
to Helen, and placed it quietly in her hands. 

“ You need not read it now,” said he. ‘ You may be sure—till 
you read it—that it isas I say. Old Grimes, who has a taste for 
documents and antiquities, found it in the lumber-chest the Reverend 
Mr. Skull speaks of, and—with his characteristic honesty—brought 
it to me, whom it very decidedly concerns. I have shown: it to a 
lawyer at Deepweald ; there is no doubt about its being your father’s 
will ; that will which the evidence of the Reverend Mr. Skull goes 
amply to prove. I admit it—and my admission is everything, so I 
am advised. You will see that—like the will I have destroyed—it 
leaves every thing to Alan, with charges for your mother and yourself, 
and, in case of his dying childless, then to you and yours. And 
now—one word more; and I will say it before your husband as I 
would before all the world, . . . It is no grief or loss to me to 
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lose Copleston ; but it does rub my skin up the wrong way to leave 
it to Gideon Skull—for he says rightly that, under this will, that is 
his which is yours. . . . But I think we have all learned one lesson, 
anyhow. My way to improve upon Providence would have been to 
throw ¢Azs will behind the fire, and to pay half my income by way of 
blackmail to old Grimes. I can’t see what good can come from 
Gideon Skull’s being owner of Copleston; and I think I see a 
considerable amount of good that I could have done. .. . It's 
not so easy to give up the whole thing, when I had made up my 
mind to make the best of it, now that the time is come ; and I could 
have turned fraud into duty without more than half shutting one eye ; 
and have taken the part of Providence, which is a long way above 
the part of law. . . . Well, I don’t ; that’s all. Perhaps I’m afraid 
of committing a felony ; perhaps of being found out in one ; perhaps 
I’m only a fool ; perhaps—but anyhow, there’s Copleston, for you— 


and Gideon. . . . I don’t think, Mrs. Skull, you'll mind for one 
minute taking a hand that gives you Copleston—and that will never 
offend you again.” 


She did not know of the letter he had written her, or she would 
have understood him a great deal more ; for every word he had 
spoken to her needed that letter for its interpretation. He did not 
know that it had never reached her hands, or he would not have 
been meeting what he deemed her pride and hercoldness with greater 
coldness and pride. There was pride even in the way he held out 
his hand. She let him take hers—and then something, more subtle 
than anything which has a name, ran from eyes to eyes, and told 
them more than can be told in words. No written letter was needed 
to tell her how and why he was giving up wealth and power, even as 
he had given up passion. It was certainly not because he was afraid 
of felony ; he had not been thinking of that sort of law. 

Somehow, he seemed so to speak his next words to her that, 
though others were by, they reached her ears alone. At least, she 
heard them plainly, though neither her husband nor his uncle 
appeared to hear. 

“It is hard to compel you to give Copleston to Gideon Skull. I 
would have kept it to save you from that, though it is not my own. 
But—‘ do what you ought,’ you know; if Providence wants helping 
through, that seems like the way. I’ve given you something to live 
for now. For Alan’s sake, be a real wife to the master of Copleston, 
and make him what the master of Copleston ought to be. You can 
do it, and there’s nobody to do it but you. I have lived to help 
you, after all,” 
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“Gideon—you have made me, a magistrate and a clergyman— 
Me,” she heard her husband’s uncle stammering, with a sketch of 
real indignation in his voice, when Waldron had gone—“ you have 
made me commit Perjury—you have made me swear to a false Will! 
I can forgive most things, Gideon—almost everything; when you 
came back to us, as I hoped and trusted, like the Prodigal, I remem- 
bered nothing against you ; I and your Aunt Sarah and your Aunt 
Anne received you as if you had been our own son. We forgave 
everything. But to make me a tool to help you to commit Forgery 
—No! Gideon—I will never speak to you again.” 

“Forgery!” said Gideon, fiercely. “Forgery !—to make a fair 
copy of a real Will? Are you crazy, Uncle Christopher—or a fool? 
How was I to know that that scoundrel had found what you had 
hidden away? Was my wife to lose Copleston because you were a 
fool? Forgery! It was the remedy of accident and error for the 
sake of justice—it was what the Courts of Equity have to do every 
day. . . . I will not have my honesty slandered—no; not even 
by you!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A ghostly flight are they that rise 
Around the rock-hewn wall : 
Yet none, by pennon and devise, 
May fail to name them all— 


By Sword, or Scrip, or Bleeding Heart 
Held high, that all may see : 

Hard round that castle do their part 
That phantom chivalry. 


Which come as friends ? and which as foes ? 
Which banners lose or win ? 

More wise than man is he who knows, 
Till All have entered in ! 


GipEon SKuLL had nailed the colours of Honesty to the mast. 
He had certainly been detected in what looked, from the outside, 
like an exceedingly ugly piece of business ; but it was impossible for 
a man in whom honesty was a passion to perceive that to’replace a 
lost document could be called Forgery by anybody but an imbecile 
curate or a straw-splitting attorney. He could place his hand upon 
his heart, and dare anybody to say that, throughout the whole course 
of this history, he had ever told a single lie. If others had allowed 
themselves to be deceived by the bare, literal truth, which he made it 
his pride and his boast to tell, that was surely the fault of their own 
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stupidity, for which he could not be held accountable. The will he 
had put forward, though—from unavoidable necessity—written, signed, 
and executed by his own hand, was as true and honest a will as that 
which his uncle had hidden and old Grimes had found. He felt 
himself as much beyond reproach in this business as in that of his 
marriage with Helen. He had never told her that he was actually a 
rich man, and he had honestly believed that he was going to be one. 
And so, in the matter of the will, it was his uncle who had chosen 
to swear to its genuineness ; and he was not his uncle’s keeper. 

And, forger or no forger, he had won Copleston after all—thanks 
to Mrs. Reid’s violent effort to straighten what seemed the crooked 
lines of the world instead of following their curves. 

He had won it—but the bitterness of the prize! Tragedy had 
entered into the life even of Gideon Skull. 


He had come down to Hillswick, full of all zeal of revenge in 
the name of justicesand of greed in the name of passion. Never, 
since the world was made, had a man found Love, Hate, Revenge, 
Self-Interest, Justice, Pride of Will, Copleston, Waldron, Helen, Self 
—in a word, all Right and all Passion—so completely blended in one; 
so that he might gratify all his desires by one single word or touch 
without feeling his especial kind of conscience one whit disturbed. 
Allhis wishes and principles had been turned loose into a masquerade 
with licence to wear one another’s masks and dominoes as chaotically 
as they pleased. He might picture himself to himself as a man who, 
inflamed by a righteously indignant sense of having been wronged, 
and by a sense of justice so exalted as to place him above all personal 
considerations, had come to thrust out a usurper and to reinstate a 
rightful heir: as a true and faithful knight who, for his lady’s sake, 
had vowed to regain Copleston : as a husband generously bent upon 
showing his wife that he was the true and the strong man—her 
romantic and sentimental lover to be a sneak and a cur. How could 
he help it, that the unscrupulous doing of complete justice meant his 
own gain ? 

A first and unsatisfied passion in such a man, heightened, 
strengthened, and deepened by every belief and instinct that has 
part in him, is no child’s play. Copleston was indeed his and hers. 
But it had not come to her from him. It had come to her straight 
from Victor Waldron. Volumes could not tell what this meant to 
him. It was the lover who had come out as the faithful and 
generous knight: while it had been himself who had been made 
to look a liar and a felon in Helen’s eyes. Most people would 
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not have seen a very wonderful feat of generosity in Victor’s 
giving up an inheritance to an heir whose right was beyond ques- 
tion. But Gideon was simply stunned by the discovery that a 
man who had Copleston, and could have kept it, should let it 
go. Waldron having the true will, the ace of trumps, in his hand, 
had any forger in his power, and might have done anything he 
pleased—so felt Gideon. It is strange and painful enough to an 
innocent beginner in life when he first discovers that the world 
contains some rogues ; but it was ten times more strange, nay, more 
painful, to Gideon Skull to find that the world, which he believed 
himself to know through and through, contained a single man whose 
professions of the commonest honesty were anything better than a 
conventional sham. His one pride had been that he had been free 
from the sham. The very existence of Victor Waldron dislocated his 
entire theory of the universe: and who can bear to have it suddenly 
thrust upon him that he has been wrong about everything for more 
than forty years? 

And then—at last he knew that Copleston had come to mean 
nothing to him beyond his one grand hope of Helen’s life and heart: 
according to his views of how lives and hearts are to be gained. 
Could he have been wrong in that too? And, right or wrong, he 
had gained Copleston, but in such a way that he, even Gideon Skull, 
would rather have lost it a thousand times. 

The Uncle, having had his answer, left the room, with some real 
dignity about him, to avoid a storm. Gideon and Helen were left 
alone together once more. He expected her to have followed his 
uncle, with an air of scornful disgust, such as she had shown him that 
night when she heard for the first time that Alan had died. But she 
stayed. If he had proved wrong about all things he had ever looked 
for, why not in this also—if in great things, why not in the small, by 
which the great things are made? He had lost all belief in his own 
wisdom, and in the world’s dishonesty: he had nothing to say, 
nothing to do. Helen sat as if absorbed in thought, seemingly 
without the least intention of breaking the dead silence by a word— 
if, indeed, he could suppose her to be conscious that she was not 
alone. 

“ Well,” he said at last, to break the oppression of silence, and 
with a special savageness of tone, simply for want of a better, “I 
suppose you are satisfied at last, now that you can have ecclesiastical 
authority for adding forgery to your catalogue of my misdemeanours. 
I suppose you're looking forward to have me found out in a murder. 
Perhaps I shall be, before I’ve done—now that I Aave found out the 
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way to please you—I shall be giving some scoundrel what he deserves, 
and the parsons and the lawyers and the other old women will call it 
Murder. I suppose nobody has ever had so great a pleasure as you 
would have in seeing me hanged.” 

All the firm ground upon which he had ever believed himself to 
have a foothold seemed to slip away from him as Helen rose, and, 
instead of sweeping from the room in scorn and anger, came up to 
him where he sat, gloomy and sullen, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

**Gideon!” said she. It was only a single word: but a single 
syllable may contain a world of indignant scorn. And in her word 
there was simply—none. Only a solemn, simple gravity which he 
had as yet never heard in any voice, except in Victor Waldron’s a 
few minutes ago. He looked up and stared at the face from which 
such a word had come in such a tone. 

“ Gideon—I have been thinking—that it is not for me to upbraid 
you. My poor mother—I can understand without knowledge, for I 
can remember enough to explain what I have heard—she, by meaning 
well to Alan, and out of her over-great love for him, brought on him 
nothing but evil: and yet, how can I blame Aer? Why, I cannot 
even blame you. . . . Whatever you have done, I have done—and 
worse, and more. I married you without love, and for another’s 
sake, and to put right what I thought wrong. How can a woman 
wrong a man more? . .. I—I am afraid—it is the worst wicked- 
ness a woman can do. ... No: it is mo¢ for me to blame you, 
whatever you have done. I do owe you my whole duty, for amends. 
Let us help each other to be good, Gideon : and try to think less ill 
of me than I deserve. Let us do what everybody ought to have 
done always : let us try to make the best of things as they are.” 

Gideon was beginning to feel like a child in the ways of the 
world. “What the devil do you mean?” he growled out ; but, in his 
heart, it was more like a cry for light than a growl. 

“ IT mean, we took one another for better or worse : and that you 
took me for worse than I took you. Gideon—I want to do my whole 
duty ; don’t make it harder for me—no, I don’t mean that—I mean, 
help me all you can.” 

He could not tell that she was accepting Victor Waldron’s 
gospel. But suddenly a new light flashed through his mind, which 
made him the Gideon Skull of old. He rose from his chair, thrust 
her hand from his shoulder, and faced her with renewed confidence 
in himself and in his knowledge of women and men. 

“ No—I will have nothing to do with you—I am not such a 
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blind idiot as that comes to! While your lover had Copleston, you 
were false to me—now that / have it, you are false to Aim. I don’t 
understand him—but I understand you! Dare to tell me you would 
not make love to old Grimes, if he became owner of Copleston !” 

Helen could only stand dumb and crimson before him. None 
could guess more profoundly than she felt, how it was for love’s best 
sake that she had been clutching at what love had shown to be duty. 
But she could meet his look bravely at last ; for the most shameful 
part of his charge had wildly missed fire. 

“Gideon !” she said, “I can only tell you that, if Victor Waldron 
were the richest man on earth, and you the poorest, my place should 
be with you, and I would never see him again. . . . You have a 
right to suspect of anything a woman who married a man for the 
reason that I married you. . . . But try me in any way you can 
find, and see. . . . Do you know what I most wish with my whole 
heart and soul ?—that Copleston were Victor Waldron’s very own, 
so that you might see what I would do; and that my duty, instead of 
meaning wealth, might mean poverty and every sort of struggle— 
Oh,” she cried eagerly, “it would be so infinitely easier to do then!” 

“You—you tell me that, if he were rich and I were poor, you 
would choose me? ... Helen, answer me this, and answer it 
truly—I shall know well enough whether you speak truth or no. 
Answer it truly—if you were free, and if he came to you rich and I 
poor, which would you choose then? No—not that—if we came to 
you on equal terms? No—not that again ; which of us two would 
you choose, he or I, if I came to you rich and he poor?... 
Speak, Helen—say instantly, truly, which you would choose ; I do 
not mean to be blind any more. Have you not even the wit to say, 
‘I would choose you,’ and honesty enough to say, ‘ Whoever had it, I 
would choose Copleston’? Helen—I swear before Heaven, I will be- 
lieve you if you say ‘ I would choose you,’ even if I know it to bea lie!” 

“Gideon,” faltered Helen, “ you bade me speak the truth—and I 
cannot ; but I want to do what I ought, and I will—do not make it 
too hard !” 

“So that is the whole truth!” said he. “You would do your 
duty as my wife because the man you love bids you; Victor Waldron 
gives me Copleston ; Victor Waldron gives me my wife. . . . Good- 
night, Helen. Perhaps I shall understand things better—some day. 
I suppose you think I want Copleston still? Not IL... I only 
want a dose of sleep. I can always get what I want, where that’s 
concerned. Go to bed yourself; and tell my uncle that I’m taking 
a nap here for an hour. I suppose it isn’t your fault that you prefer 
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that sort of man—sane or no—who has all the proper sentiments at 
his tongue’s end, and can afford to throw away estates as if they were 
handfuls of dust, to one who doesn’t want duty, or anything, right or 
wrong, but only—you.” 

It will be remembered that Gideon Skull had at least once 
before put in practice an exceedingly peculiar art of sleeping by 
means of which he could ensure himself absolute escape from every- 
thing that troubled him—even against the disturbance of dreams. 
But, in truth, he had used it far oftener than once ; often enough, 
indeed, to make himself master of the art, whatever it might be. 
The only condition he required for it was the certainty of unbroken 
solitude ; he needed no help from narcotics or any sort of artifice to 
induce the result. Some physical peculiarities must have made that 
result possible, but his only apparatus was a concentrated effort of 
will applied, as may be inferred, to the nervous centres; a kind of 
self-mesmerism, in which the will of the patient aided that of the 
operator, since the two were one, and thus acquired more than 
double power. According to cases which have become historical, he 
by no means stood alone in the possession of the power of reducing 
himself at will less into an ordinary condition of sleep than into that 
of a trance, resembling nothing so much as a suspension of vitality 
for the time. By its nature, it could not continue long ; but it was so 
complete as long as it lasted that he never failed to rise, at the end 
of a period varying from a few minutes to nearly an hour, without the 
sensation of having come to life again after a temporary separation of 
body and soul, during which the latter at least, if not both, had taken 
an infinitely refreshing holiday. And to-night he needed this utter 
profundity of rest and annihilation of thought more than ever, so that 
to-morrow he might be wholly himself again and see clearly what 
life must henceforth mean and be. 

As soon as Helen, reduced to self-conscious silence, had left him 
to prepare for the facing of a new life in her own very different way, 
he, as before, partly undressed, loosened the rest of his clothes, and 
stretched himself at full length upon a sofa on his back, with his head 
low. His first proceeding was to withdraw every sort of personal 
thought from his mind--an operation which, as most sound and regular 
sleepers know, practice and habit render perfectly easy, and requires 
no real effort of will. Everybody who knows how to do it has his 
own receipt for it; some people substitute abstract facts for their 
proper thoughts, others fancies : Gideon’s way was exceedingly simple, 
and consisted in merely watching the development of the changing 
colours with which darkness amuses closed eyes. But to-night, for 
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the first time, it seemed as if his receipt would prove vain. To-night, 
for the first time, he had not merely thoughts and plans to extract 
from his brain, but something which did not seem to be in his brain 
at all. Not only did the darkness become filled with its normal hues 
of red and green, orange and blue, but a living face was painted upon 
the black background, and that was Helen’s. 

Try as he would, that face would not shift or move. He could 
only feel that he had lost her for ever ; that the love which bade her 
devote herself to a wife’s duty was not for him ; that she only gave 
him her life because she could not give him her heart and her soul. 
It was a hideous prospect for the man who had too late discovered 
that he, even he, had a soul that could love as well as a body that 
could desire ; and that all he had done, out of what he thought 
wisdom, had been to lose Helen by gaining that Copleston which 
was to buy her and had cut him off from her. Why had he not 
known from the beginning that it was Helen’s own self he wanted, 
and not Copleston? His own irremediable blunder in life and in 
his belief about life no longer filled him with shame: it over- 
whelmed him with despair. What was he to do with a wife who 
had vowed to be his slave only because she could never love him? 
In a word, Gideon Skull was crushed and maddened because he had 
at last found out that all men are not scoundrels, that all women are 
not heartless fiends, that Helen was a woman, and that he himself 
was a man, with the need in him of good as well as of evil. 

He could not contrive, try as he would, to disbelieve in Waldron’s 
hitherto incredible honesty, or in Helen’s indifference as to who 
might be the owner of Copleston. But all this had become but half 
material to him now. He felt that he had been taking hold of the 
world by the wrong end, or rather had believed it square when in 
truth it was round. A round shape may not be better than a square 
one—it is enough that a globe is not acube. If disbelief in one’s 
whole self and an impossible love means what we mean by a broken 
heart, Gideon’s first discovery that he, or any man, had what is 
called a heart at all was proved by-its breaking. 

“ Let us be good,” were Helen’s last words. They must mean 
something beyond a hypocritical common form. ‘Good !”— 
thought Gideon. “I dare say I could be that, if I could begin 
things all over again; I could run a blockade every time, and pluck 
every feather out of Sinon and Aristides, and do everything I haven’t 
done, if I could begin all over again. . .. There must have been 
something wrong, after all, about either the world or me.... 
Well: then I must abolish the world for an hour, andI wilZ I 
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won't give in; no, not even now. Can’t be good? Bah! There’s 
no can’t about anything. Gideon Skull the Good !—Well, anything for 
a change. I don’t suppose it will be so very hard to be pretty good on 
Copleston. If Helen—— Gideon Skull the Good !—For how long?” 

Though he was alone, the fancy took the form of a sneer. But 
it was only the sneer without which he would have as yet found it 
impossible to own, even to himself, that Goodness is a thing as well 
as aword. “Good” is a child’s word. And Gideon, new to all that 
was real at over forty years old, used it like a child—and this time 
it was the sneer that was an empty form. 

One sort of will, or another, began to do its work at last; the face 
before him softened without fading away. Then, with some weary 
and passive sort of consciousness that some form or fashion of new 
life was before him after all, he let himself sink, rather than forcibly 
compelled himself, into that state of trance wherein all his faculties 
found absolute repose. As when Helen had first heard of Alan’s 
death, his heavy jaw relaxed, and his breath came so quietly and 
faintly that his chest could not be seen to heave. No wonder that 
he required absolute freedom from disturbance when he indulged in 
this form of rest, for any intruder would assuredly have taken him 
for a dead man. 


Helen had slept but little; for she had spent nearly the whole of 
the night in thinking out some plan whereby she could, in spite of all 
that passed between her and her husband, crowd her life and his 
with so much fulfilment of all that duty in its heaviest sense can 
mean that she, and—if it might be—he also, should be able to 
willingly dispense with every thought of happiness for the rest of 
their days. She had learned from his latest words, and by her 
deepening knowledge of him through herself, that he had been 
crushed and softened; and she had never suspected, till to-night, that 
he had ever felt for her more than a sort of passion to which she had 
of set purpose closed her eyes, combined with a very decided 
passion for Alan’s lands. If he had come to need and want her for 
herself—what would that mean? It would make her wifely duty a 
thousand times more hard, but ten thousand times more needful. 
To devote herself to Gideon Skull loving her, instead of to Gideon 
Skull hating her, looked impossibly hard, without greater strength 
than she could hope to find; but even so it must be. She knew all 
Victor Waldron had meant now. To think how all these things had 
sprung from a mother’s attempting to be her son’s providence, she 
did not dare. Nor did she look forward with any special anxiety as 
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to what the morrow might bring. Life was going to consist of 
too many days to make her especially heedful of any one of them— 
life was likely to be too long to let her think much of hours that 
were so near. She would have plenty of time to thrust Victor 
Waldron from her heart and to give it, though empty of all but 
honesty, into the hands of Gideon Skull, to whom it belonged as 
rightfully as did Copleston. 

So she had not yet quite lost her old courage after all—unless, in- 
deed, some one had given her some new courage that was not her own. 

There was of course nothing for her to notice in Gideon’s not 
having left his uncle’s study before she was dressed, since he had 
chosen to convert that into a bedroom. But she, a little restored to 
her old self, and therefore, as of old, letting her deeds run before her 
thoughts by seizing the first possible moment for putting into execu- 
tion any resolve however immature, herself went into the study to 
call him, as a better wife might have done. 

She had never seen him in one of these trances; and, seeing him 
thus still, white, without sign of breath or motion, was seized with a 
strange and new alarm. ‘“ Gideon!” she breathed out in a frightened 
whisper, as she laid her hand on his brow. He neither heard nor 
moved. 

In truth, the man had never had a soul to part from before. It 
had come to him that night in the form of the bewildered soul of a 
new-born child, and, having once escaped, had been too frightened 
to come back again. 

Only this remained—that the old Gideon had ceased to live 
before the new-born Gideon had died. 


CuHaprer XXXV. waphece 


Boughs that are serest 
Will soonest be sheen : 

For’ Spring-time is nearest 
When Summer hath been: 

When the frost that thou fearest 

For closest and dearest 
Alone is between 

The seeking, forsaking, 

The losing and taking, 

The sleep and the waking, 
The Russet and Green. 


HERE, many will fairly enough suppose, this chronicle of Cople- 
ston has reached its natural and conclusive end. Mrs. Reid, by 
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planning everything for the best, had, almost beyond even expecta- 
tion, done everything for the worst ; Gideon Skull, with all the will 


in the world to do harm, had done more than could have been 
dreamed of in the direction of straightening what had been twisted 
beyond all hope of being thoroughly right again. Good had done 
its worst, bad its best, and there was nothing more to be done. As 
for Helen and Victor—it is easy enough for any moderately fertile 
imagination to make out an almost inexhaustible list of what might 
have been when all else was over and done. She might have felt 
that it was for him to speak out very plainly to her, if there was to 
be anything more than distant and mostly silent friendship between 
them. He, a poor man whom the temporary ownership of a great 
estate had thrown terribly back in the world, might have felt invin- 
cibly incapable of asking an exceedingly rich widow to marry him. 
In short, a complete romance might be erected upon the way in 
which they might go on misunderstanding one another and keeping 
apart until it became almost, or quite, too late for any understanding 
to come to them. The only possible objection to such an exercise 
of fancy would be that it would assume a man and a woman, who 
had_ been taught a little sense very sharply, to be an absolutely 
impossible pair of fools. 


In any case—though it may seem little enough to any purpose—it 
happened one day, as it had often happened before, that the ancient fly 
belonging to the “ George” at Hillswick brought a lady, a gentleman, 
and their luggage into the inn yard. The gentleman handed out the 
lady, and led her, leaning on his arm, straight into the coffee-room. 
He rang the bell and asked if they could have a bedroom. The 
waiter answered that he would go and see. 

It was a merely formal and customary answer, however, for there 
were always vacant beds at the “George,” except at election time 
and on yet rarer occasions. But the waiter’s object in hurrying out 
was by no means an empty form. Hotel guests in Hillswick had 
always been rare, and had for some time past been rarer than 
ever, since Gideon Skull had ceased to visit his uncle; and it was 
only natural for the waiter to wish to know if he alone had failed 
to recognise the new arrivals. It made a considerable difference 
at the “ George” whether guests were Somebodies from round 
Deepweald, which was the county town, or Nobodies from Every- 
where. 

Everybody about the place had seen the arrivals, but nobody 
knew them. ‘Their luggage, though eminently satisfactory in every 
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other respect, was labelled with neither name norinitials, They were 
a Lady and a Gentleman, even from the “George” point of view; 
that was clear. She was something more, too, for she was both 
young and pretty. She was little, and slight, and fair, with a charm- 
ingly delicate complexion, laughing lips, and smiling blue eyes. She 
was the picture of happy wife, too lately married to have found out 
yet that marriage means something a great deal nobler than escape 
from life’s troubles. She looked up at her husband with something 
of the shyness that belongs to the first experience of a great change, 
but with a smile of love and trust that was touching because of its 
simple perfection. Nor did he look unworthy to receive her half- - 
proud, half-humble smile. In the first and best place, he looked like 
a Man. As to lesser things, he was tall, broad, and strong, brown- 
bearded and well bronzed, with a face that was almost too grave, but 
without sternness, and with truth written in every feature and line. 
His happiness was doubtless more serious, though it might be very 
far from being less deep than hers. As for the rest, there was but 
little to observe. They came without a servant or any signs of 
whether their purpose in coming to Hillswick was business, pleasure, 
or chance, and the lady was dressed simply and plainly for 
travelling. 

They dined together in a private room, and with appetites too 
healthy to gratify the curiosity of the waiter very far during the meal. 
But when the last dish had been removed, 

“IT suppose you know all about Hillswick?” said the gentleman 
to the waiter. 

“ Well, sir, as much as I’ve come to hear in a month or so. I’m 
a Deepweald man myself, and Hillswick is but a poor little bit of a 
place, after towns like Deepweald or London.” 

** And so one comes to know them sooner. Let me see—— I 
used to know a little about the place myself, once upon a time. I 
remember the name of the Rector—I should say of the Curate-in- 
Charge.” 

“ Rector he is, sir. The Rev. William Blane, M.A.” 

“Blane? I meant Mr. Skull—Mr. Christopher Skull.” 

“No, sir. I’ve heard of him. He was here before Mr. Blane. 
He gave up through old age, and the parishioners gave him a silver 
tea-caddy for a testimonial for his long and faithful service ; and he’s 
gone to live at Deepweald, where I come from myself, with the 
Misses Skull. He was much respected, I believe, by all that knew 
him. So I’m told.” The waiter lingered ; he was evidently on the 
track of news to carry back to the bar. 
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“ Who keeps the ‘ George’ now ?—Mr. Reynolds?” 

“Oh no, sir! He retired long and long ago ; almost, as one 
may say, before you were born. It’s Mr. Pool keeps the ‘ George ’— 
Mr. Pool, from Redchester.” 

“Mr. Bolt, the doctor?—I remember him; I suppose he is 
still here?” : 

“T believe there was a medical man of that name, or used to be; 
but that was before my time. But where he is now, I can’t say. 
Shall I inquire at the bar?” 

“ And you told me,” said the lady—“ you told me that Hillswick 


~was the one place where change never came. I thought there 


couldn’t be such a place—and you see!” 

“TI have made a bad beginning, Lucy, I must own. Well—I 
suppose that there is such a thing as change even in Hillswick, if 
one puts long enough intervals between one’s observations. But the 
Parson, the Doctor, and the Landlord, all together—it does shake 
one’s faith a little in the immutability of things. But wait a minute, 
and you'll see. . . . Of course, old Grimes is still clerk and 
sexton here?” ; 

“Why, sir,” said the waiter, “you must know Hillswick like a 
native born, to know the name of the man that was sexton when Mr. 
Skull was Curate-in-Charge, and Mr. Reynolds kept the ‘ George’! 
You never heard how he came into a fortune, then?” 

“ Old Grimes into a fortune? No!” 

“He did, though. People do say it was through finding ancient 
documents in the church tower, that proved him to be a long-lost 
heir. I don’t mean to say it was thousands, but he gave up Church 
work, and came to the Bar——” 

“ What?” 

“To the Bar of this House, sir—every day, taking his glass, and 
talking about old times. There wasn’t a day he didn’t come, till he 
got to be a regular fixture, haunting about the churchyard between- 
whiles, whenever there was a funeral, till he died in harness, as one 
may say. They missed old Grimes terrible at the ‘George.’ They 
do say he was near on a hundred years old.” 

“Then I give it up, Lucy,” said the stranger, with a smile that 
was not wholly a smile. “Since old Grimes is dead and buried, I 
give up Hillswick—it is a different place from what I used to know. 

I suppose Mr. Waldron is still at Copleston?” 

“Well, sir, not exactly, so to say, in residence, ” said the waiter, 
who, as a Deepweald man, knew the phrases of a Cathedral city. 
“ But that will soon be, now, after the wedding, if all’s true they say. 
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And for my part, sir, I shall be pleased to see a proper married 
gentleman settled down at the place—it will be good for business, 
and make things a bit brisker than they are now. Hillswick is not 
like Deepweald, sir, as you perceive. And that wedding, sir 3 

“ Well—the church is still standing, any way—I saw that, as we 
drove through the town. And yet, if I had been asked which would 
hold out longest, old Grimes or the steeple, I would have backed old 
Grimes. Come, Lucy! It’s a fine evening: we'll take a stroll, if 
you're not too tired.” 

“You'll be taking a look round our church, sir?” asked the 
waiter, as Lucy was putting on her hat and shawl. “Shall I send 
up Boots to show you the way, and get the keys? I don’t think 
much of the church myself, sir, naturally, being a Deepweald man ; 
but there’s some curious things there, I’ve heard say.” 

“ The way from the ‘George’ to the Church? I'll show Boots, if 
he wants to know. No, thank you: I don’t want the way or the key. 

So, Lucy,” he said, as they left the inn door, “now you see 
the only town I had ever seen, to know it, till I was five-and-twenty. 
You won't fancy I wouldn’t have things as they are, because you will 
guess what all this means to me.” 

“I do guess,” said Lucy gently. ‘It must mean a great great 
deal to you—and as if I could think that all the old memories on 
earth could make any difference between you and me! If you did 
not feel them very deeply indeed you would not be you.” 

“ Do you know where we are going now ?” 

“ Where should we be going? Are we not going to say good- 
bye to all that is left of us here—-to your father’s grave?” 

“ Lucy, I can’t tell you how strange it is to come back to Hills- 
wick with you, and to find it to be the only place in the whole world 
where I can feel unknown and alone. You are part of myself every- 
where else ; but here I am almost a man who never knew you, and 
whom you never knew. Of course, it is all mood and fancy, so you 
won't really mind—and you need not, any way.... My dear 
little wife, you don’t know how dear my sister was to me——” 

“Don’t I? If losing me would help me to find her and your 
mother—I would——” 

“ No, you would not : don’t’say anything of the kind. We are 
one. I cannot think they are living still, whatever you may say. If 
they were, I must have found traces of them, long and long ago. 
Just think, Lucy. When I left that French hospital—where we met 
—and came home, they had left their lodgings, and had given no new 
address, not even to the Argus, where they might be found. That 
seemed incredible, unless——” 
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“ But it does not mean death, Alan.” 

“ It must mean death, Lucy. Only Death could have parted me 
and Helen—my mother and me. Only Death could have made 
them pass away from my life without a sign. They-.were not help- 
less or thoughtless people; and anything but Death would imply— 
well, some only impossible thing. Helen was as pure and as good 
and as true as—as you. Mystery as it is, Death is the only way by 
which it can be solved. My mother must have caught some disease 
that Helen took from her—or—-but who knows? No: I must have 
found them, were either alive. Dear—you have done your best to 
keep my hope living ; but you have done all you can. You are my 
Whole and my All.” 

“Except your memories, Alan. I want to share those, not 
destroy them. JZ could not have left England without having a 
picture of your old home to carry with me wherever we may go.” 

They entered the churchyard, which proved a little disappointing; 
it was far better kept under the rule of the new rector and the new 
sexton than in the days of old Grimes and the Reverend Christopher 
Skull. Nobody was there but the dead : the visitors had the church- 
yard to themselves. Lucy’s husband needed no guide to find the 
straightest path to the tomb of old Harry, where the “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant” was still as deep and clean as if it 
had been carved yesterday. Lucy did not disturb her husband’s 
silence by a word ; nor was he ashamed to let her see how much he 
was moved. 

Presently she withdrew herself from him, feeling that he might 
wish to be alone for a while with the memories of that part of his 
life in which she had no real share. But he took her hand, and 
said : 

“Don’t go. All that is mine is yours.” And she stayed. 

The sun was on the verge of setting when they at last turned 
round. They would have chosen to leave the churchyard as alone 
as they had entered it, so that their picture of it might not be made 
less harmonious by any sort of life with which their hearts could not 
be concerned. By ill luck, however, they no longer had the church- 
yard to themselves when the approaching twilight warned them that 
it was time to return. She took his arm, and moved slowly down 
the broad gravel path that led from the lych-gate to the church 
door. 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said he. “We will come to church 
here, so, that you may have that also in your picture ; and then you 
shall see Copleston——” 
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Before he could say another word, he was face to face with Walter 
Gray and—Helen ; and Helen saw her brother, among the graves, 
and risen from the grave. 


They had thought each other dead ; and they had met alive, and 
here, and now. That was enough for the wonderful moment that 
followed the first wild shock of surprise—if surprise be not an 
absolutely meaningless word. For we know that there was no real 
reason for surprise that Alan and Helen, not being dead, should 
meet in Hillswick churchyard rather than in any other place that the 
world contains : and as for coincidences of days and hours, these are 
quite as common as the unseen sympathies of action which compel 
their happening. If Alan had gone where his father was buried and 
where his sister was living, and had found nothing, then indeed it 
would have been almost as strange as if he had left England for ever 
without a farewell. 

But surprise is indeed all too weak a word to tell what rose up 
in the hearts of Helen and Alan—they thinking and knowing nothing 
of the chances that are above ruling, and yet must needs be ruled. 
It was enough, and more than enough, that they were he and she. 
Lucy, indeed, might feel surprise: for she only saw her husband 
seemingly rooted to the ground at the sight of two people whom she 
did not know. But even before she heard the names “ Helen !”— 
“ Alan !” she knew all. 

It was Walter Gray—to call him by Alan’s name for him—who 
called them down from the air where wonders cease to be wonderful, 
to the solid ground where nothing can be understood until it has 
been explained, and where faith needs the crutches of reason. 

“Ves!” said he: “we ave we three—Alan, Helen ‘ 

“Tt is Gray,” cried Alan. “Thank God for that—I shall know 
what has happened now—It zs my sister Helen? as surely as that 
you are Walter Gray?” 

“ As surely as that I am Victor Waldron,” said he. 

And so Alan Reid, Bertha Meyrick’s dead lover, came to life 
again, himself married to a stranger, to find his sister Helen the 
widow of Gideon Skull, the mistress of Copleston, and leaning on 
Victor Waldron’s arm. Such was the catalogue of seemingly 
monstrous fruits that had grown from the soil of Mrs. Reid’s great 
plan. No human being could have dreamed of one of these things— 
and they were all true. 

Alan had yet to hear that his mother had died. 
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Helen was living at Copleston ; and Mr. and Mrs. Alan Reid did 
not sleep that night at the “George.” Victor was staying at Deep- 
weald till the time of his marriage with Gideon Skull’s widow, now 
close at hand. There was considerable confusion of ideas at 
Hillswick on the subject of the ownership of Copleston ; for neither 
Victor nor Helen had thought it worth while to publish the history 
of the title for the benefit of the town. And, as all the world knew, 
a marriage between the heir of the Waldrons and the heiress of 
the Reids would very quickly set matters upon the best possible 
footing. 

Victor returned to Deepweald that evening as usual, leaving the 
brother and sister to themselves. Even Lucy managed to withdraw 
herself from her husband’s life for full two hours or more. How 
Helen justified to Alan her marriage with Gideon would be beyond 
the reach of the boldest guess, had she made any attempt to justify 
it at all. She could not dare to say “I did it for Alan’s sake,” when 
she had to say, to the face of Alan himself, “I did it for yours.” 
For Alan’s sake to commit a sin—she had never known all that this 
meant until now. She could only tell her tale ; and she did not find 
him hard, in the hour of finding his mother dead and his sister— 
alive. 

“ And you do not even ask after Lady Lexmere,” she said at last, 
when, for this one night, nothing more was left to say. 

“ And who on earth is Lady Lexmere? Is there any one I have 
forgotten whom I ever knew?” 

“ Only Bertha—Bertha Meyrick, whom you once told me, that 
Easter Eve, you loved with all your ——” 

“ So Bertha Meyrick is Lady Lexmere? Well, Helen, I suppose, 
when I come to think of it, that is one of the things that might have 
been—and are the better for not being. I did care a good deal 
about Bertha, it is true. But love! That is a very different thing. 
That comes and does not go.” 

Helen could not help sighing—her last sigh on Alan’s score. 
Was it not to save Bertha and Alan from a heart-break that she had 
been the wife of Gideon? And now Bertha was a Lady Lexmere, for 
whom, it seemed, Alan had never cared enough, in his real heart, to 
risk the breaking of a straw. . . . If she had only known! 

She could only go straight to Lucy. ‘“ It was you, I hear, who 
nursed my brother back into life,” said she, “ when his best friend 
thought his life beyond saving. I once had a sister named Bertha. 
But she has changed her name to Lucy, now. He does love you ; 
and I know—now—what love means.” 
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Then Alan, dreaming before he slept, laid himself down to rest in 
the old home, and did not dream. 

Next morning the sun shone. The sun does not always 
shine seasonably, but he did to-day—or at least some people in 
Copleston thought so, so it came to the same thing. Alan, who had 
a young Englishman’s wholesome scorn for sentiment—long may 
that scorn flourish !—felt that he ought to be cheerful, and did his 
duty in that respect as in all lesser things. Lucy could not help 
being happy, and took all new things for granted. Helen alone was 
grave, and yet not wholly out of sympathy with the sunshine, which 
has something better than brightness when the sky is not wholly 
free from clouds. 

After breakfast the Arch-Enemy, Victor Waldron, rode over from 
Deepweald. His experiences of Copleston had been many and 
various, and enough in number and variety to turn many a sane 
brain. Firstly, he had never dreamed of owning Copleston. 
Secondly, he had come from America to see if he had not a lawful 
claim. ‘Thirdly, he had decided that he had no claim whatever. 
Fourthly, Copleston had become his own, against his will. Fifthly— 
still against his will—it had been proved not his own. Sixthly, it 
had ceased, by his own act, to be his own. Seventhly, it had been 
on the eve of becoming his own by marriage. And now, Eighthly, 
the appearance of its true owner had lost it to him once more. And 
he was as glad of its final loss as of anything that had ever happened 
to him since he was born—save one. 

Even still, not everything had been explained. It has taken this 
pen more than an hour or two to get to the root of every why and 
every how. But Alan and Lucy, instead of talking, had wisely gone 
out into the park and its sunshine, neither of which he had hoped to 
see again. I fear that, in his heart, his mother, with all her anxiety 
and eagerness of devotion, did not live in his heart like his father, 
who had never let anybody see anything but the sun, even when 
hidden out of all other sight by clouds. So Victor Waldron and 
Helen were alone. 

“So, Victor,” said she gravely, “ I cannot give you Copleston 
now. . .. By no deed of mine, against all my deeds, it has come 
back to its own.” 

“ And thank God for that !” said Victor. “ You are my Queen 
Cophetua.” 

“No! I called myself that when you told me that—when I saw 
that you would—leave me without one word—because I was rich 
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and you were——- Thatis not so anymore. Nobody will accuse you 
of marrying Copleston now.” 

“ You called yourself that—then? I call you that—now. You 
are my Queen Cophetua. You give me yourself—a royal treasure to 
me, Beggar in all else that I am.” 

“ Victor! It is you who have been Good—not I.” 

“No. But were it so—Helen—you are my QuEEN COPHETUA 
all the same.” 


The End. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A 
FISHERMAN. 


W HEN men opened their newspapers one cheerless morning 

of January 1875, and then. said to each other with bated 
breath, as if they had lost a personal friend, “ Kingsley is dead,” it 
was impossible to avoid dwelling a minute or two on his character. 
Immense energy and boundless enthusiasm for whatever interested 
his mind seemed his leading characteristics. As the parish priest, 
the novelist, the poet, and the sportsman these tendencies were 
conspicuous. Nothing came within his ken, whether matters of 
observation or speculation, without the.eager mind fastening upon it, 
fancy investing’ it with bright colours, and all its relations with 
kindred thoughts or phenomena being carefully gathered up. Then, 
a fascinating style, which exactly reflected the enthusiastic nature of 
his mind,*brought his conclusions before men in a manner which 
they ‘could not but admire, if they were fain at times to hesitate 
befote drawing the same inferences as the writer who so charmed 
their sober judgment. The logic of the affections, indeed, was more 
potent in Charles Kingsley’s mental operations than that of pure 
thought: Hence his abstract speculations were of much less value 
than those subjects round which the play of imagination and the 
light of: an enthusiastic conviction could flash. His writings on 
fishing were eminently of this latter character. He threw himself 
into this delightful recreation with ardour ; and the world at large, 
which hangs over his novels, is probably indebted to the trout-stream, 
and the quiet hours there spent, even more than the angler, charming 
as is every word which Kingsley wrote on fishing. 

It will probably please many readers of his widow’s interesting 
biography of her husband, if the scattered notices of Kingsley’s sport 
and his numerous and characteristic remarks on points so dear to 
fishermen be gathered together. With the addition of his admir-, 
able “Chalk Stream Studies,” it will then be easy to estimate 
Kingsley as a fisherman. In this character he is certainly not 
amenable to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s charge of having dabbled in 
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too many subjects to excel in any. As an angler, Kingsley was 
unrivalled. 

In angling, as in most other subjects, the child is father of the 
man, and many a trout must Kingsley have secured in the North 
Devon streams beside which he passed some of his early days, and 
which he was ever delighted to revisit in after-years. ‘The first 
glimpse, however, which Mrs. Kingsley gives of him shows him 
engaged at Shelford, near Cambridge, where he writes to his father 
that he hooked a very large trout, which, after being played for three- 
quarters of an hour, “ grubbed the hook out of his mouth after all.” 
In March 1844 we find him in Wilts, fishing at a place redolent with 
many fragrant memories to a lover of Walton’s books. ‘Conceive 
my pleasure,” he breaks out, “ at finding myself in Bemerton, George 
Herbert’s parish, and seeing his house and church, and fishing in the 
very meadows where he and Dr. Donne and Iz. Walton may have 
fished before me. I killed several trout and a brace of grayling, a 
fish quite new to me, smelling just like cucumbers.” A trip to his 
beloved North Devon gives us several pictures of his piscatorial 
ardour. “In the Torridge,” he writes, “caught my basket full, and 
among them one 2 lbs.!! Never was such a trout seen in Clovelly 
before.” And again he records of the same river, “ Caught 14 dozen ; 
very bright sun, which was against me.” Fishing was the only 
recreation he allowed himself during his early life at Eversley, and 
many scattered notices in his letters, too minute to be here repro- 
duced, show how eagerly he pursued it and what a charm a new 
stream possessed for him, as it does for all observant anglers. In 1849 
he took another trip to Devon, and writes to his wife from Dart- 
moor, “ Starting out to fish down to Drew’s Teignton, the old 
Druids’ sacred place, to see logan stones and cromlechs. Yesterday 
was the most charming so/ifary day I ever spent in my life ; scenery 
more lovely than tongue can tell” (he had been fishing all day on 
the moor); “it brought out of me the following bit of poetry, with 
many happy tears.” We shall make no apology for quoting the lines, 
instinct as they are with the quintessence of Kingsley’s genius, 
whether as a poet or an admirer of nature. The critical reader will 
notice in them the apt fusion of ideas which might have been 
evolved by Wordsworth with the far-reaching hopes and fears of a 
later transcendentalism. Indeed, these verses might serve as the 
keynote of all the writer’s poetry and philosophy. They exactly 
show his mental attitude in the presence of nature and the 
manner in which he was wont to wed the deepest longings with her 
beauty. 
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Poet. 


I cannot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say ; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day, 


I cannot tell what ye say, rosy rocks, 
I cannot tell what ye say ; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what ye say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what ye say ; 

But I know in you, too, a spirit doth live, 
And a word in you this day. 


The Word's Answer. 


Oh, rose is the colour of love and youth, 

And green is the colour of faith and truth, 
And brown of the fruitful clay ; 

The earth is fruitful and faithful and young, 

And her bridal morn shall rise ere long, 

And you shall know what the rocks and the streams 
And the laughing green woods say. 


In 1851, he seems to have found fishing days contracting into 
afternoons or evenings, as many another angler finds when the duties 
of a busy life increase. He was wont now merely to throw his fly 
for an hour or two over the little stream which bounded the parish of 
Eversley during his afternoon’s walk. The same year produced a 
very characteristic letter to his friend Mr. T. Hughes. Ifit may be 
taken as a sample of the multifariousness of his daily employments, 
and the nervous energy with which he would throw himself into each 
task, no one need wonder that the keen sword so soon wore out the 
scabbard. “I have had a sorter kinder sample day. Up at 5, to 
see a dying man; ought to have been up at 2, but Ben King, the 
rat-catcher, who came to call me, was taken nervous!! and didn’t 
make row enough ; was from 5.30 to 6.30 with the most dreadful 
case of agony—insensible to me, but not to his pain. Came home, 
got a wash and a pipe, and again to him at 8. . . . Prayed the com- 
mendatory prayers over him and started for the river. Fished all the 
morning in a roaring N.E. gale, with the dreadful agonized face be- 
tween me and the river, pondering on /Ae mystery. Killed 8 on 
‘March brown’ and ‘governor’ by drowning the flies and taking 
’em out gently to see if aught was there, which is the only dodge in 
a north-easter. Clouds burn up at 1 P.M., I put on a minnow and 
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kill 3 more. . . . My 11 weighed altogether 4} lbs., 3 to the Ib.; not 
good, considering that I had passed many a 2-Ib. fish, I know.” 

How often are anglers caught in a thunder-storm and in what 
danger are they near trees and running water, the best possible 
conductors! The thoughts that must in such a storm have filled 
many a fisherman’s mind with awe, who silently kept them to himself, 
are laid bare in the next extract of the same year, while Kingsley was 
fishing during a severe thunder-storm on the lake at Bramshill. “I 
am not ashamed to say that I prayed a great deal during the storm, 
for we were in a very dangerous place in an island under high trees, 
and it seemed dreadful” (he is writing to his wife) “never to see 
you again.” 

In August 1851 a comic element occurs in Kingsley’s fishing 
annals. He was fishing near Tréves, was taken to that town under 
arrest, and spent a night in prison, “among fleas and felons, on the 
bare floor.” He is not by any means the only Englishman who has 
got into trouble by fishing in continental waters. To be sure, he 
was taken for a political enemy, an emissary of Mazzini; while at 
the present day ardent English anglers compromise themselves by 
fishing without special permission and the like. But the unpleasant 
result is much the same in either case. 

To this period belongs a graphic sketch ‘which Mr. Martineau 
has given of Kingsley’s study. It is curious té ste how the pisca- 
torial tastes of its owner predominated ; and no more pleasant study, 
it may be added, could be conceived for an angler and literary man. 
“ Many a one has cause to remember that study, its lattice window 
(in later years altered to a bay), its great heavy door studded with 
large projecting nails, opening upon the garden; its brick floor 
covered with matting ; its shelves of heavy old folios, with a fishing 
rod, or landing net, or insect net leaning against them ; on the table 
books, writing materials, sermons, manuscripts, proofs, letters, reels, 
feathers, fishing flies, clay-pipes, tobacco. On the mat, perhaps— 
the brown eyes set in thick yellow hair, and gently agitated tail, ask- 
ing indulgence for the intrusion—a long-bodied, short-legged Dandie 
Dinmont Scotch terrier; wisest, handsomest, most faithful, most 
memorable of its race.” Fishing,” indeed, the owner of this 
delightful room might well write to a friend, “is par excellence the 
parson’s sport.” And here is his own account in playful hexameters 
of a day’s fishing in May 1852. 

I and my gardener, George, and my little whelps, Maurice and Dandie, 


Went out this afternoon fishing ; a better night nobody could wish, 
Wind blowing fresh from the west and a jolly long roll on the water ; 
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After a burning day and the last batch of May-flies just rising. 

Well; I fished two or three shallows, and never a fish would look at me. 

Then I fished two or three pools, and with no more success, I assure you. 

I'll tell you what, George,” said I, ‘‘ some rascal’s been ‘studdling’ the water ; 
Look at the tail of that weed there, all turned up and tangled—Tim Goddard’s 
Been up the stream before us, or else Bonny Over, and sold us!” 

‘* Well sir,” says he, ‘‘I’ll be sworn, some chap’s gone up here with a shore-net !” 
Pack up our traps and go home is the word ; and, by jingo, we did it. 

As I sit here, word for word, that was mine and G.’s conversation. 


In the next month despondency seizes him at his continued want 
of success in fishing. Such a feeling is what might be expected in 
the case of so enthusiastic a temperament. Where another man 
would persevere, or lay aside his rod for a time, until his nerves were 
less tightly strung, or natural conditions more favourable, Kingsley is 
dispirited, and a slight trace of bitterness, very alien to his usual 
mood, may be traced in the letter which he wrote concerning his ill 
luck to Mr. Ludlow. The very fact that the fisherman takes the 
disappointment so seriously proves how closely fishing in its highest 
aspects touched Kingsley’s heart. “I had my usual luck yesterday 
morning, killed little fish and lost a huge one. . . . God is the 
Giver. I have not had a decent day’s fishing for four years ; to such 
poor half-brutes as from whom you can expect nothing better, 
God gives those enjoyments which they are capable of thanking Him 
for—that even so He may lift their hearts to Him; while to such as 
us He denies them, because we have been given other and higher 
things. My luck has been absurdly bad ; I was allowed extraordinary 
success for three years, till I was acknowledged the best fisher- 
man in the neighbourhood, and since then I can catch nothing.” 
Something of the same feeling which inspired these sorrowful words 
may have actuated the American angler-moralist, Thoreau, whose 
sentiments form so curious a parallel in many points that it is worth 
while quoting them for those who are not acquainted with the charm 
of his writings. “I have found repeatedly in late years that I cannot 
fish without falling a little in self-respect. I have skill at it, and, 
like many of my fellows, a certain instinct for it which revives from 
time to time, but always when I have done I feel that it would have 
been better if I had not fished. I think that I do not mistake. It 
is a faint intimation, yet so are the first streaks of morning. There is 
unquestionably this instinct in me which belongs to the lower orders 
of creation; yet with every year I am less a fisherman, though without 
more humanity or even wisdom.”' How different were the two 
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men, and yet how deeply are both alike stirred by some of the many 
thoughts suggested by angling ! 

Four years afterwards Kingsley is seen apparently in his normally 
cheerful frame of mind, giving Tom Hughes directions how to fish in 
a clear burning sun with a gentle ripple : “ Throw your fly and let it 
sink (never draw it), and in half a minute take it out gently to see if 
aught’s at the end of it, and if so, hit him as if you loved him and 
hold on.” Some of his favourite flies may interest anglers ; stone flies 
of a darkish colour with abundance of yellow about the tail, governors 
with fale partridge wing and /a/e honey-coloured tail ; “ pheasant 
wings and orange tails are only fit for cockneys to catch dace with 
at Hampton Court.” 

How carefully he studied the natural history of the various flies 
which the trout-fisher so cunningly imitates is apparent from a letter 
to Mr. I. H. Stainton, the well-known entomologist (even if it were 
not evident from the pages of his “Chalk Stream Studies”), of date 
April 7, 1856: “I find my sole amusement in fly-fishing once a 
week, but no more;” and he consults him about arranging the 
phryganee, adding, “1 have already found out (from Pictet) that our 
famous Gwynnant fly of Snowdon is his Aydropsyche variegata or 
montana. Stephens’s illustrations shew 190 British species of 
phryganea (?). Phryganea grandis and pantherina are ‘ flame brown’ 
and ‘ caperer’; all caddises.” Such diligence and so many unwearied 
pains may well rebuke the lazy race of anglers who too often fish 
with a “red spinner,” or “ blue upright,” without having the least 
idea what object in nature these nominum umbre are meant to 
represent. We have met not one but many fly-fishers who had never 
so much as heard of Ronald’s “ Fly-fisher’s Entomology,” which 
describes and figures the commonest of the insects imitated by the 
fly-dresser. With Kingsley, to employ a fly of silk and feathers was 
only an irresistible impulse to make acquaintance with the insect 
itself. He would beat the bushes and search the banks of a stream 
with unwearied care and attention rather than fail to discover the 
exact insect on which the fish were that day feeding. Nay, he would 
even forego angling altogether for the charms of entomology, and be 
as delighted at the capture of some semi-transparent gauze-winged 
gnat as another man with taking a three-pound trout. Ina word, 
Kingsley was a scientific and not merely a dilettante fly-fisher. And 
well is it for his admirers and for fishermen generally that such was 
his disposition, else they would never have possessed his “Chalk 
Stream Studies,” that treasure of scientific angling. 

To return, however, to the order of time; in 1856 much of his 
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luck seems to have come back to Kingsley. Are we wrong in 
thinking that the evening’s fishing described in the following letter 
to Tom Hughes was the motif for much of the evening fishing so 
pleasantly described in the above-mentioned essay, published in 
Fraser's Magazine during 1858? “You'll be pleased to hear that I 
got a fishing at Lady Mildmay’s famous Warnborough preserve last 
night. The day was B. B. B.—burning, baking, and boiling—and as 
still as glass, so I did not tackle-to till 5.30, and between that and 9 
I grassed 20 fish, weighing 22 lbs., besides losing a brace more 
whoppers. Biggest brace killed 3 lbs. and 2 lbs., a dead bright calm 
and a clear stream. In fifteen minutes I had three fish, two of 3 
Ibs., and one of 2 lbs., but lost one of them after a long fight. 
Not so shady, Tom, for all on shorm-fly and caperer.” 

To this year, 1856, belongs that pleasant fishing trip to Snowdon 
in which Kingsley was accompanied by his friends T. Hughes and 
Tom Taylor. He writes eagerly to the former begging him to join 
in his holiday trip. “We may stay two or three days at Pen-y- 
gwyrtryynnwwdddelld ; there, I can’t spell it, but it sounds Penny- 
goorood, which is the divinest pigsty beneath the canopy, and at 
Beddgelert old Jones, the clerk and king of fishermen, will take us 
in.” And he goes on to mention that he is working at the phryganee. 
In due time the trip came off and was full of fun, as may be gathered 
not only from those who shared in it, but from the accounts left of it 
by Kingsley. The night before they left, Tom Taylor, with his usual 
thoughtfulness, suggested that each of them should write a humorous 
verse or two in their host’s visitors’ book, in order to do him a good 
turn who had done his best to make them comfortable. Accordingly, 
the celebrated verses were duly inscribed by the friends, which ere 
long were torn out of the book, for the sake of the autographs, by 
some unscrupulous traveller (who will scarcely dare, however, to 
shew his prize), and on being replaced by the kindness of the authors 
were a second time abstracted. Mrs. Kingsley gives them in full in 
the biography. Here we shall merely subjoin a characteristic verse 


of each author :— 
Tom Taylor. 
I came to Pen-y-gwryd with colours armed and pencils, 
But found no use whatever for any such utensils ; 
So in default of them I took to using knives and forks, 
And made successful drawings—of Mrs. Owen’s corks. 
Tom Hughes. 
There’s big trout, I hear, in Edno, likewise in Gwynnant Lake, 
And the ‘* governor” and ‘‘black alder” are the flies that they will take; 
Also the cochybonddhu, but I can only say, 
If you think to catch big fishes, I only hope you may. 
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Charles Kingsley, 


I came to Pen-y-gwryd in frantic hopes of slaying 

Grilse, salmon, 3-lb. red-fleshed trout, and what else there’s no saying ; 
But bitter cold, and lashing rain, and black nor’-eastern skies, sir, 
Drove me from fish to botany, a sadder man and wiser. 


Here are a few more memoranda to show the still eager angler 
with his rod which “knows all waters from the top of Snowdon and 
Dartmoor down to lowland Loddon and Kennet.” In June 1857 he 
once more writes of his favourite pastime to Tom Hughes: “I 
caught a fairish lot on the caperer, which they took as a relish to the 
May-fly ; but the moment they were ashore the May-flies came up. 
A party with doubtful h’s and commercial demeanour appears on 
Wednesday on our little stream and kills awfully. Throws a beautiful 
line and catches more than I have in a day for this two years here ; 
fly, a little green drake, with a ridiculous tufted bright yellow wing, 
like nothing as ever was. Stood aghast, went home, and dreamed all 
the spiders’ webs by the stream were full of thousands of them, the 
most beautiful yellow ephemerz, with green peacock-tail heads.” 
That trout alone were not his quarry is amusingly apparent from the 
next citation (part of a letter later in the year to the same friend) : “Sell 
your last coat and buyaspoon. I haveaspoon of huge size (Farlow, 
his make). I killed 40 lbs. weight of pike, &c., on it the other day 
at Strathfieldsaye, to the astonishment and delight of ——, who cut 
small jokes on ‘aspoon at each end,’ &c., but altered his tone when he 
saw the melancholies coming ashore one every ten minutes, and 
would try his own hand. I have killed heaps of big pike round with 
it. I tried it in Lord Eversley’s lakes on Monday, when the fish 
wouldn’t have even his fly. Capricious party is Jacques. Next day 
I killed a 7-pounder at Hurst.” 

Little more is heard of fishing in the pressure of literary and 
parochial work until, in July 1858, Kingsley is seen at Malham Tarn, 
Yorkshire, and he writes of it: “Simply the best trout-fishing I have 
ever seen. My largest fish to-day was 14 1b. (a cold north-wester), 
but with a real day I could kill solbs. Unfortunately, it wants all my 
big lake flies, which I, never expecting such a treat, left at home. 
The fishing is the best in the whole earth.” Two years after, a great 
event in every fisherman’s memory happened. “ Markree Castle, 
Sligo, July 4, 1860.—I have done the deed at last, killed a real actual 
live salmon, over 5-lbs. weight, and lost a whopper from light hooking. 
Here they were by hundreds, and just as easy to catch as trout; and 
if the wind would get out of the north, I could kill 50 lbs. of them in 
a day.” The rest of his notes show, however, that Kingsley never 
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lost his love for trout-fishing in the pursuit of the nobler quarry, as 
do so many anglers. 

A visit to his beloved chalk streams at Whitchurch in May, 1863, 
leads him to write to his wife: “Quite safe here, and so jolly at being 
on the chalk. Just starting to fish Whit. I took seven brace this 
afternoon (none very large, but what would be a great day at Wild- 
moor) in three hours.” In a note to Froude we hear a little more of 
his sport: “ After the rain it was charming. They took first a little 
black gnat, and then settled to a red palmer and the conquering 
turkey-brown, with which we killed so many here before. My 
beloved black alder they did not care for; for why? She was not 
out. I kept seven brace of good fish, and threw in twelve. None 
over 1} lb., though.” 

At length a black cloud passes over the clear skies of these happy 
days, and the shadows of evening draw on apace. Sheer hard work 
and constant exertion, bodily and mental, begin to tell even upon 
Kingsley’s athletic frame. Controversy, anxiety, and strain of mind 
broke down their victim, and, after a long illness, he once more writes 
to T. Hughes, but in a very different key from the former jubilant 
letters: “‘ May 1865.—I catch a trout now and then out of my ponds 
(I am too weak for a day’s fishing, and the doctors have absolutely 
forbidden me my salmon). I have had two or three this year of 
three and two pounds, and a brace to-day near one pound each, so I 
am not left troutless.” And a line to his old friend, Rev. P. L. Wood, 
in 1873, strikes a still sadder chord: “God bless you! shall we not 
kill a trout together again?” This is amongst his last utterances 
on fishing. More important matters and deeper truths employ his 
thoughts. Illness increased, and he set sail for America, where he 
grows enthusiastic on the beauty of the pine forests and rocky 
trout-streams ; but we do not hear of any fishing, though he writes from 
Quebec : “ The bishop here is a Hampshire man and a trout-fisher,” 
and sends a message to his son, “ tell him there are lots of trout here 
but it is too hot to catch them.” Ere long the chronicle ends but too 
abruptly. 

These scattered notices display not merely an ardent but a 
scientific angler. The contemplative side of the gentle art, with all 
the virtues with which our forefathers were wont to endow its pro- 
fessor, from Dame Juliana Berners’s time to the days of Sa/monia, 
was strongly represented, as we have seen, in Charles Kingsley. It 
is not enough for him to catch fish ; he must know the reason why such 
and such a lure proves tempting in one kind of weather more than 
in another. Even he, however, could not penetrate that inscrutable 
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mystery which surrounds the apparently capricious commencement 
and sudden cessation of fishes rising to fly. Like the humblest 
follower of the craft, he can but murmur, “ unknown atmospheric 
conditions.” But the boy-like eagerness of Kingsley for the water- 
side is balanced, as it were, by the keen eye and thoughtful judgment 
of manhood. Nothing escapes his notice by the trout-stream—bird, 
beast, fly, flower, all come under his eye, and are duly recorded ; not 
one of nature’s marvels is passed by unnoticed. And so it comes to 
pass that Kingsley’s piscatorial writings (alas! all too few) breathe 
the balmy air of a summer’s eve, when the swallows glance and snap 
up the hovering May-fly from the very jaws of the eager trout. To 
read a page of his exquisitely natural writing when he has his rod in 
hand delights an angler only just short of actual participation in the 
same joys. Literary interest—such, for instance, as breaks out in 
Wilson’s more impassioned rhapsodies on fishing—is conspicuously 
absent from his words, pure and sparkling as the air of his Hampshire 
meadows ; but just because they are so exquisitely true to the angler’s 
simple pleasures are they so highly valued by brother disciples. When 
he is pleased to be didactic we listen with eager attention, certain that 
some secret of air or water hitherto undreamt of will be revealed to 
us ; and we are never bored, as, sooth to say, Halieus and Poietes 
occasionally do bore us in the philosophical pages of Sir H. Davy. 
Every fly-fisherman must gratefully acknowledge that his trout-stream 
has been rendered more attractive since he perused Kingsley’s 
charming “Chalk Stream Studies” and his eyes were unsealed to 
nature’s beauty by the tone of thankful admiration which runs 
through them. And this, we opine, is what would most have gratified 
their author. 

A few words might have been added on this same “ Chalk Stream 
Studies,” which we regard as the model of a fishing essay, but the 
last paragraph almost renders them needless. As a model of lucid 
exposition in fishing matters, a sparkling narrative which must 
suggest to every angling reader memories of similar happy days at 
the water-side ; above all, as an essay stamped with all the earnest 
versatility of its lamented author, “ Chalk Stream Studies” will long 
continue to bear off the palm among the numerous papers which 
have since been written in the same style. Its freshness is perennial 
as our favourite trout-stream in meadows where “the crystal water 
sparkles among the roots of the rich grass, and hurries down 


’ First published in Fraser’s Magazine, September 1858. Now accessible in 
the author’s volume of ‘ Prose Idylls.” 
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innumetable drains to find its parent stream between tufts of great 
blue geranium, and spires of purple loosestrife, and the delicate pink 
and white comfrey bells, and the avens—fairest and most modest of 
all the water-side nymphs, who hangs her head all day long in pretty 
shame, with a soft blush upon her tawny cheek.” Its love of nature 
and the many fanciful touches which adorn it, as in the words just 
quoted, betray the divine vision of the poet. Genial, pleasant, and 
full of thoughtfulness to the keepers and underlings who so greatly 
minister to the angler’s amusement, no better essay could be placed 
in the hands of a tiro or of one who was wont to think scornfully of 
the angler’s craft. Had Kingsley written nothing but this one fishing 
essay, he would have deserved well of many a generation of anglers. 
Nor are the higher lessons of the craft ever forgotten in the fulness 
of its delight in the beautiful. It is indeed— 

A work of thanks to such as in a thing 

Of harmless pleasure have regard to save 


Their dearest souls from sin ; and may intend 
Of precious time some part thereon to spend. 


Water-side pleasures have been celebrated by Kingsley in his 
other books, but there is no need to pursue the subject further. 
Other anglers may have excelled him in delicacy and length of 
casting ; it is only natural that abundance of leisure in which to 
practise the mechanical parts of fishing should result, with any 
devotee of the science, in the attainment of high manual dexterity. 
Other men may have been more invariably fortunate in catching 
fish, which also means generally that such men have the power of 
choosing only those days in which the stream will “ fish well,” as the 
saying is, and enjoy a longer acquaintance with the habits of the fish 
which frequent it; whereas, one whose fishing days are snatched with 
difficulty from more serious work, and who is not wholly dependent 
upon weather-wisdom, will of course frequently fail to catch many 
fish. Others, too, may possess a larger acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the craft. But, in knowledge of flies and fish, in all that 
pertains to the higher branches of fly-fishing, extending beyond the 
confines of natural theology, imagination, and fancy, no name in the 
present generation of anglers ranks higher than that of Charles 
Kingsley. 

M. G. WATKINS. 


' « Secrets of Angling.” By I. D. (written before 1613). 
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THE CAPTIVE OF CASTILE. 


ITHIN a few miles of the little village of Simancas there 
stands, overlooking the turbid waters of the Duero, a 
building, now part of the convent of Santa Clara at Tordesillas, but 
which in former times was occupied by Spanish Royalty as one of its 
numerous rural palaces. Within the yellow-grey walls of this gloomy 
pile there lived, during the weary years of a long life, a queen who 
had never known sovereignty, a daughter who had never known a 
father’s care or a mother’s love, a wife who had never known 
domestic happiness, a mother who had found in her first-born her 
bitterest foe. 

Early in the summer of the year 1500, Juana, the eldest daughter 
of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabel of Spain, became, owing to the 
death of her sickly little brother Don Juan, heiress to the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon. According to the clauses in the treaty of mar- 
riage between Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabel of Castile, the fertile 
kingdom of Castile on the death of its queen was to descend to the 
eldest surviving son, and, in default of male issue, to the eldest sur- 
viving daughter of the marriage. The health of Isabel was delicate, 
and it was expected that not many years would elapse before she 
would be succeeded on her throne by the handsome Juana, a tall 
girl with hazel eyes, aquiline nose, a full small mouth, but with the 
yellow complexion of her sister Katherine, subsequently the wife of 
Henry VIII., which somewhat marred her beauty. Juana had been 
married at an early age to the Archduke Philip of Austria, the 
sovereign of the Low Countries. From this union had sprung 
amongst other children Charles, afterwards the famous Emperor of © 
Germany. 

And now it was that the position of the future heiress to Castile 
became fraught with great danger, for the wealthy possessions over 
which she was one day to rule were the envy of those by whom she 
was immediately surrounded ; her foes were limited to her family 
circle. The aim of Ferdinand of Aragon was to fuse the discordant 
elements within the Iberian peninsula, and thus to create a united 
Spanish monarchy; deprived by special treaty from interfering with the 
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affairs of Castile, his hopes of establishing a kingdom of Spain were 
thus completely frustrated. On the marriage of Juana with Philip, 
it had been stipulated that the Archduke was to occupy the position 
of a queen’s: consort in Spain, with no right of his own to meddle 
with matters of government. The restrictions thus placed upon the 
husband galled his hard and domineering nature, whilst his poverty 
and extravagance made him all the more anxious to appropriate the 
splendid revenues of Castile. Charles, as the eldest son of Philip 
and Juana, was heir presumptive to the Austrian dominions, the 
Burgundian states, the provinces of Castile and Aragon, and it was 
expected that he would succeed Maximilian upon the Imperial throne. 
From his boyhood this cold and ambitious youth had been taught that 
God had vouchsafed to him so much greatness in order that he might 
found a Universal Empire, and through it secure peace to Christen- 
dom, and defend the cause of our Saviour against both infidels and 
heretics. Thus the future sovereignty of Juana in Castile became a 
grave obstacle in the path of those who were nearest to her. Between 
the ambition of Ferdinand and the welding together of a united 
Spanish monarchy stood his daughter Juana and Castile. Between the 
avarice of Philip and the control of the revenues of Castile stood his 
wife Juana. Between Charles, who had succeeded to his Burgundian 
dominions, and who was soon expected to possess the Austrian 
principalities and the Empire of his grandfather, and the establishment 
of his universal empire, stood the Spanish crown to which his mother 
was heiress. Hence father, husband, and son found the unhappy 
Juana a difficulty in the execution of their own special schemes, 
And yet, only to her son would the death of Juana have been of 
advantage. Were she to die, the fair estates of Castile would neither 
descend to Ferdinand her father, nor to Philip her husband, but to 
Charles. Thus the objects of the three fortune-hunters were not 
identical : the death of the future queen of Castile would benefit the 
son, whilst her husband and her father had the keenest interest in 
preserving her life. If Juana could be kept alive, and yet be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of her royal prerogatives, the ends of 
Ferdinand or of Philip might be attained. It is necessary clearly to 
grasp these preliminaries to understand what is to follow. 

During the seventeen years that preceded her marriage with the 
Archduke Philip, Juana was brought up under the immediate eye of 
her mother Isabel. It has been the fashion with certain historians 
to represent this lady as a most devout and unselfish woman; one 
devoted to her church and the welfare of her children. Yet, a more 
vindictive or unscrupulous creature never concealed her baseness 
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beneath the mask of religion. She usurped the throne of her niece, 
she was one of the chief agents in introducing the terrors of the 
Inquisition into Spain, she crippled the energies of her subjects by 
the severest taxation, and on all occasions she was found to be 
merciless in her rigour, and a demon in her spontaneous and un- 
accountable hates. After her death crowds assembled beneath the 
windows of her palace at Medina del Campo, to give vent to the 
curses and execrations they dared not utter in her lifetime. “Her 
soul,” cried the mayor, amid the vindictive cheers of the mob, “has 
gone direct to hell for her cruel oppression of her subjects!” With 
such a woman as her friend and adviser, the handsome Juana passed 
the most impressionable years of her life. ‘The slightest departure 
from the tenets of the Catholic faith was punished with rackings, 
burnings, and floggings; executions took place daily, the chief 
spectacles that met the eye were the hideous Autos da Fé, and the 
one topic in every household was the espionage of the Inquisition. 
To a young girl not wanting in independence of thought or in 
sympathy, the reign of terror she saw around her caused the future 
heiress of Castile to raise her voice against the miseries occasioned 
by her mother’s rule. Whenever any punishment especially savage 
was about to be dealt out to a victim, it was always inflicted for 
“the love of Christ and His holy Mother,” until the name of religion 
became identified in the mind of Juana with all that was cruel and 
repellent in man. She refused to confess, to pray, to attend mass. 
She hated the black cassock of a priest, and rigidly shunned the 
society of the nuns who then crowded the chambers of the palace. 
Such wilfulness and heresy were, however, not permitted to take root 
in the heart of the daughter of so pious a mother. The girl was 
forced to attend to her religious duties, and to pay at least outward 
homage to the creed of her ancestors. To prove to her that a 
princess of the blood was not exempt froin the pains and penalties 
attendant upon heresy, we learn that even the fremia had been 
applied to her.! The fremia was a form of torture then in use in 
Spain. The victim was hoisted in the air by a rope with heavy 
weights attached to the feet: it was not unusual for the judge, before 
applying the torture, to inform the sufferer that the operation often 
resulted in the limbs being broken or dislocated. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that there should have been, as we learn, on the part 
of Juana little of that affection which exists between mother and 
daughter. 


' Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Queen Juana. Edited by G. A. 
Bergenroth. Marquis of Denia to the Emperor Charles V., Jan. 25, 1522. 
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Life was, in short, hateful to the girl, and to escape from 
the maternal tyranny she gladly consented to unite herself to a 
husband. Yet, alas! the change was scarcely for the better. ‘ne 
Archduke Philip was as cruel as he was despicable. He robbed his 
wife of her dowry, he deprived her of almost the necessaries of life, 
whilst he squandered vast sums upon his illicit attachments. With 
that strange devotion so often to be found in woman, these insults 
and adversities only increased all the more the passion of Juana 
for her husband. She lived only to please him. His frequent 
absences were bitterly bewailed, whilst his return, which was often 
only to result in slights and bitter humiliation to the young wife, was 
eagerly welcomed. As we read of her entreaties, her prayers ever 
unheeded, her alternate fits of temper and caresses—the whole story, 
in short, of her sad domestic life—we are strangely reminded of her 
niece and of another Philip. Deserted, and a stranger in her palace 
at Brussels, the unhappy Juana was deprived of every consolation. 
She seldom communicated with her parents, for the remembrance of 
her home-life had embittered her relations with her mother. Beneath 
neglect and misery her health was gradually giving way. Religion, 
the comfort of so many troubled souls, was denied her, for she 
refused to believe in its efficacy. She attended, it was true, to the out- 
ward forms and ceremonies of public worship, yet it was evident to 
all that she was only watching the mechanism of her creed, and had 
little faith in its animating spirit. 

To the Queen Isabel, the institutor of the Inquisition and the 
champion of the Catholic faith, the news that reached her ears from 
Flanders touching the almost open heresy of her daughter, was very 
painful. Her devout Majesty deemed it right to be correctly in- 
formed as to the facts of the case, since she was resolved that no 
renegade should succeed to the proud throne of Castile. Accord- 
ingly, in the summer of 1497, she despatched one friar Tomas de 
Matienzo, sub-prior of the Convent of Santa Cruz, to Brussels to 
converse with and, if need be, to convert her unhappy daughter. 
The reception of the prior was far from cordial. Juana, as a married 
woman, was no longer subject to her mother’s control, and as the 
wife of a foreign sovereign she was independent of the jurisdiction of 
Spain. She knew that the crown of Castile was assured her, and, 
whatever were the religious opinions she held, she had seen enough 
of the miseries south of the Pyrenees to feel sure that the cruelty of 
the Inquisition had not increased the love of her future subjects for 
the faith of Rome. Accordingly, she treated the envoy with distant 
reserve. Matienzo begged her to tell him something of her life, so 
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that he could write home to her anxious parents as to her state, but 
Juana coldly replied that for the moment she had nothing to say. 
She, moreover, declined to inquire after any person in the whole of 
Spain, and contented herself with only briefly answering the questions 
put to her. For this coldness the young wife had a definite reason 
beyond the natural dislike of being spied upon. She had heard 
that the sub-prior was to receive her confessions. “I can tell your 
Highnesses,” writes the friar to Ferdinand and Isabel,'! “that she 
was not gratified by my coming, and that with good reason, for be- 
fore I had arrived certain persons—and I believe it was the Countess 
of Camin—wrote to her from Bilbao that I came as her confessor.” 
Juana was at once undeceived upon this point. “ He had not come,” 
said the friar, “like an inquisitor to pry into her conduct, and he 
would not write or say a word except what came from her lips.” 
Upon this we are told that she became “somewhat more quiet,” 
but none the less was the mission of the sub-prior an utter failure. 
Juana permitted her mother’s envoy indeed to visit her, but in the 
interview nothing of any importance was disclosed. She had her priests 
and her oratory within the palace, but both appeared to be more for 
show than for use. “I do not know,” writes the friar,? “ whether my 
presence or her want of devotion was the reason that she did not con- 
fess on the day of Assumption, although two of her confessors were in 
attendance.” At the end of a few days the friar came to the conclusion 
that the task set before him was hopeless. “Nothing can be done 
here,” he sighs, “either by letters or word of mouth, and all will turn 
into nothing.” Yet Juana seems to have conquered her prejudices 
and to have been gracious to him. She thanked him for the news 
he had brought her from Spain, and said she should be glad if 
he would tell her of her faults. “Seeing her so humble,” writes the 
friar,’ “I forgive her all she has done before.” And to prove his for- 
giveness he told her, “among other things, that she had a hard and 
pitiless heart, and was devoid of all piety, as is the truth.” Yet a 
few lines further on, in the letter he writes to her parents, he 
adds, ‘‘ She has the qualities of a good Christian!” But the corre- 
spondence of this good friar is full of contradictions. He complains 
of the coldness of Juana towards her parents in Spain, that she 
promises to write home, and yet does not write, whilst avoiding all 
inquiries natural to a daughter, and then almost in the same breath 
he states that she is grateful to her mother “in telling her how she 
ought to live,” and that she is ever ready to cry when she thinks of 


1 Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, Aug. 16, 1498. 2 Ibid. 
* Ibid. To Queen Isabel the Catholic, Jan, 15, 1499. 
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the distance which separates them. He finds fault with her neglect 
of her religious duties, and declares that she is “ devoid of all piety”; 
and then asserts that in her palace at Brussels “there is as much re- 
ligion as in a strict convent. In this respect she is very vigilant, and 
deserves praise, although here, in Flanders, they believe the contrary.” 
Whilst in,several other minor matters he is equally inconsistent. — 

If, however, from the letters of this worthy envoy we fail to obtain 
much jnsight into the spiritual state of the handsome Archduchess, 
we learn not a little as to her temporal condition. “ Here,” he writes,! 
“her servants have two principal complaints against this lady ; in the 
first place that they are badly paid ; and, secondly, that she does not 
occupy herself with the government of her household.” The reply of 
Juana, however, to these charges is perfectly satisfactory. “I told 
her of these accusations,” continues the friar, “and she answered that 
she has often spoken with the members of the Council about the pay 
of her servants, but that they answer that more is due to the Flemings 
than to her servants. I asked her why she did not speak to the 
Archduke. She said, because he tells it directly to his councillors, 
and she receives great injury from it. As for the government of her 
household, she says they do not permit her to take part in it.” 

Surrounded by those who hated her country—for there was no 
love lost: between Fleming and Spaniard—and neglected by her hus- 
band, the situation of Juana was pitiable in the extreme. Her ladies- 
in-waiting and the officials of the Court were the creatures of the 
Archduke, and “ have so much intimidated this lady that she dare 
not raise her head.” Her poverty was also great. “She is so poor 
that she has not a maravedi to give alms. This very year, when she 
was pregnant, she asked the State to give her the same grant as it 
was the custom to give to other ladies, and they responded to her 
demands with a grant of 60,000 florins, payable within three years ; 
but, according to what is said, she does not get anything, because the 
receiver of the Archduke receives them, and they are distributed as 
favours.” She was treated as a mere puppet ; grants of money were 
distributed by her authority but without her sanction ; and papers 
relating to important official matters were brought to her, in the 
absence of her husband, for her signature, without their contents 
being disclosed to her. The sub-prior concludes his correspondence 
with his employers by recommending Ferdinand and Isabel to give 
some pecuniary help to their daughter, for “her servants die of 
starvation, and that will continue until your Highnesses provide for 
them.” At the same time, he begs to be recalled, as he can be of no 
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service, and is “no longer wanted here.” He himself, he is forced 
to admit, is in a sad plight. He has spent all his money, and has 
pledged “ my person, my companion, and my servant,” as well as the 
“ animals” he brought with him. “In this country,” the impoverished 
monk moans, “ they think it a greater honour well to drink than well 
to live, and on what I pay here for my lodgings I could live in 
Castile.” 

Whilst Tomas de Matienzo was thus endeavouring to bring the 
lost sheep to the fold, he had been assisted in his unsuccessful efforts 
by one who had especial claims upon the attention of Juana. Friar 
Andreas had been her tutor; he was a man of sincere piety, and he 
had heard with much pain that the confessors of his young pupil 
belonged to a class which was little considered. He had written 
frequently to the Princess-Archduchess, but she had vouchsafed him 
no answer. She was now expecting very shortly to be confined, and 
the friar thought the opportunity one not to be lost, and that his 
former charge might be in a more fitting mood to give heed to his 
advice. “I am told,” he writes to Juana, after making mention of 
her sisters and of the delight with which they listen to his counsels,! 
“‘that your Highness confesses to those sort of friars who live in Paris, 
and that you had given to one of them thirty florins to make good 
cheer, and that you live with those drunkards from Paris. My 
opinion is that your Highness should not confess except to a friar 
who lives according to the rules of his convent, who has not a pin of 
his own, and to whom your Highness cannot give anything, nor show 
him favour, but only to the convent in which he lives, which ought to 
be of the Observant Fathers.” He then recommends to her notice 
the father and friar who is to deliver this letter to her. “If he were 
not so young,” he continues, “‘ your Highness would do well to entrust 
your soul to his keeping, and not to that of those who, during many 
years, have not been subject to the rules of their convents, and who 
are swarming about in Flanders. He is a good preacher, and if your 
Highness would, in case of need, make use of his services at certain 
times of the year, I know that your Highness would be satisfied with 
his preaching.” Only religion, he asserts, can ensure happiness, and 
without it all the wealth and power of the world are as nought. 
“God be thanked,” he says, “your Highness may believe me that I 
am more happy in my monastery, living on bread and water, than 
your Highness with all you possess. 1 ask pardon that I am so bold 
with you whom I love so much, and serve by day and night before 
God. Have courage and be as cheerful as you can, have a pure 
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conscience before God, and confess well and oftentimes. . . . I hope 
in God that He will deliver and preserve you well, and that you will 
give birth to a son, for I pray to God that He give you issue, and 
that the child be a son. Write me directly, so that I may offer him 
tc God, and to our Lady, and to St. Domingo, and St. Peter the 
Martyr. If, with the help of God, you have given birth to a son, 
send me a frock or a shirt of his, for that has been promised to St. 
Peter the Martyr. . . . If your Highness does not answer me, I shall 
never write again, and this will be my last letter. God give you 
happiness and an easy delivery. So be it ordered by His mercy.” 
To the earnest pleading of friar Andreas no reply was however given. 
In the days of her youth Juana had been compelled to listen to 
much ghostly counsel and advice, and, from what she had seen and 
heard, religion was to her only another word for the most fiendish 
intolerance, a degrading superstition, and laws based on neither 
justice nor mercy. She had had enough of priests and confessors in 
Castile ; she could dispense with their teaching now that she was in 
Flanders, and her own mistress. 

“If we read attentively,” writes Mr. Bergenroth,' “ the letters of 
the sub-prior and friar Andreas, we plainly perceive the influences 
of the education to which Juana had been subjected. By nature 
probably more intelligent than energetic, her character had had no 
room for healthy growth and free development under the narrow, 
hard, and oppressive rule of her mother. Fear, not love, predomin- 
ated in her, and was the motive of her actions to a greater extent 
than could have been wished. But although she submitted to the 
domination of others, she was always conscious of the wrong done 
to her, and never permitted herself to be entirely conquered. Thus 
her life was a succession of attempts at rebellion, which, however, 
collapsed as soon as she was called upon to vindicate her independ- 
ence by active measures. Although she was especially afraid of 
her mother, and would please her in small things which required no 
great exertion, yet, in matters concerning her conscience or such as 
demanded energy, she opposed to Queen Isabel a passive resistance 
and an inertness which it was impossible to overcome. The sub- 
prior, judging from his standpoint of a mere creature of the queen, 
was probably not entirely wrong when he accused her of a ‘hard 
and pitiless heart,’ and yet she was equally right in indignantly 
denying it, for even her accuser was forced to confess that she was 
not in want of good reasons to defend her cause. That the differ- 
ences between mother and daughter referred to religious” questions 

1 Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, Preface, 
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as well as to politics can hardly be doubted. Her refusal to confess 
or to accept a confessor at the hands of Queen Isabel, the complaints 
of her former tutor of the perverting influence of the Parisian 
theologians, and the accusation of the sub-prior that she had no 
piety, admit of no other explanation.” 

The failure of her envoy, and the obstinacy with which Juana 
persisted in holding her loose religious opinions, greatly irritated the 
heart of Isabel the Catholic. The Queen knew that her end was nigh, 
and she was ever brooding over the thought that she would be 
succeeded on the throne by one “not well disposed towards the true 
doctrine.” She became melancholy, and Ferdinand, whose policy 
it was to widen the breach between mother and daughter, did all in 
his power to show the folly of the stipulation by which the King of 
Aragon was barred from interfering in the affairs of Castile. Isabel 
reflected upon the future, and, after much deliberation, resolved upon 
the course to be pursued. Juana was to be disinherited. That the 
heiress to the throne of Castile was imbued with heretical opinions 
was not however in itself sufficient to appeal to the Cortes to alter the 
succession. Nor could it be considered as a barrier to her accession 
that Juana had married a man who detested Spain, and that in 
consequence she might often have to be absent from her country and 
her subjects. Some graver reason for the ousting of the heiress from 
her rights must be suggested. And now it was that it became darkly 
rumoured that the health of the Princess-Archduchess was not 
strong, that she was unfit for the business of government, and that 
at times she did not act as one of sound mind. In the family of 
Isabel there was the taint of insanity, and it did not therefore re- 
quire much credulity on the part of a nation to give credence toa 
mother when she declared that her daughter had been disqualified 
by mental alienation to wear the crown and wield the sceptre. Even 
in these days, with all the facilities which steam and electricity afford 
to obtain information and expose fraud, men have been branded as 
mad who afterwards have been proved to be perfectly sane. How 
easy was it, then, in the early part of the sixteenth century, when it 
took months to journey from Castile to Flanders, when what was 
done by the Court was unknown to the people, and when national 
intelligence was at a low ebb, to proclaim to a Parliament at Medina 
del Campo that a poor girl immured in her palace at Brussels was 
irresponsible for her actions! Yet the papers before us do not 
corroborate such a statement. The sub-prior who visited Juana 
frequently, who upbraids her for her want of piety, and who mentions 
her poverty and her dependence upon her arrogant and tyrannical 
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household, never hints in the slightest degree at her insanity. He 
makes but one allusion to her personal appearance. “She is very 
gentle,” he writes to her parents, “and so handsome and stout, and 
so much advanced in her pregnancy, that it would be a consolation 
for your Highnesses to see her.”' Her former tutor in his letter to 
her appeals to her as if she were a rational being ; nor can we find 
amongst the documents now brought to the light at Simancas any 
confirmation of those stories of her derangement, both when she was 
a young girl at Medina and when she was a married woman at 
Brussels. At the same time, let us remember how strong was the 
temptation for unscrupulous men like Ferdinand and Philip to de- 
clare that Juana was insane. 

With the aid of the Cortes, Isabel issued letters patent practically 
disinheriting her daughter. “It may chance,” she decreed,? “ that at 
the time when our Lord shall call me from this life, the Princess 
Dojia Juana, Archduchess of Austria, Duchess of Burgundy, my very 
dear and beloved first-born daughter, heiress and lawful successor to 
my kingdoms, lands, and seigneuries, may be absent from them, or, 
after having come to them and stayed in them for some time, may 
be obliged to leave them again, or that, although being present, she 
might not like or might be unable to reign and govern. If such 
were the case, it would be necessary to provide that the government 
should be nevertheless carried on in such a manner that my king- 
doms should be well governed and administered in peace and justice 
as is reasonable.” Therefore, to prevent scandals and disunion, she 
now nominates her husband Ferdinand, “ in consideration of his great 
experience in government,” governor and administrator, “ instead of 
and in the name of the princess our daughter, until my grandson, 
the Infante Don Carlos, first-born son and heir of the said princess 
and her husband Prince Philip, has attained the age required by law 
for governing and reigning in these kingdoms.” And the better to 
confirm the position of her husband, Isabel, a few days before the 
issue of these letters-patent, drew up a will in which she commanded 
both Juana and the Archduke her husband “ to be always obedient 
subjects to the king my lord, and never to disobey his orders ; but 
to serve him, treat and revere him with the greatest respect and 
obedience, giving and causing to be given him all the honour which 
good and obedient children own to their good father, following his 
orders, and carrying out his counsels.” # 

Shortly after this arrangement had been entered into, the Queen 

1 Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, August 1498. 
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of Castile departed this life. On the very day of her death, the 
eager widower mounted a large scaffolding, erected in the square 
before the Royal palace, and announced to the crowd below that he 
had taken the crown of Castile from his head and given it to his 
daughter Juana, but that he would continue to reign in her name as 
“governor and administrator of Castile for life.” In the Cortes 
which met at Toro, Ferdinand delivered an able speech from the 
throne, and his powers were confirmed by the representatives of the 
kingdom. So far, everything had tended to satisfy the ambition of 
the monarch of Aragon : he had played his cards with success, and 
the game seemed now in his own hands. But there soon appeared 
on the scene one who had no intention of seeing himself quietly 
ignored, and his just claims set aside in this arbitrary fashion. Within 
his palace at Brussels, the Archduke Philip had watched the move- 
ments of his father-in-law with little of that reverence and obedience 
which Isabel had enjoined upon him. The designs of the avaricious 
Ferdinand did not deceive the husband of Juana, and Philip at once 
determined to checkmate them ; by diplomacy first, then by the sword 
if necessary. Accordingly, he assumed the title of King of Castile, 
and addressed a protest from Flanders against the usurpation of 
Ferdinand of Aragon.' _ He complained that ever since the death of 
Queen Isabel, the king, his father-in-law, had seized every oppor- 
tunity to make himself master of the dominions of Castile, to the 
great injustice of his daughter, the lawful heiress, her husband, and 
her children. Yet this usurpation had not been effected openly : 
“ for never is a great evil committed but under colour and dissimula- 
tion of some good.” To avoid the indignation of the grandees and 
the people, Ferdinand had not styled himself King of Castile, but its 
perpetual governor and administrator—a distinction without any real 
difference, because in very truth he was king, “for he has disposed of 
everything according to his will, precisely as if he were the king.” 
And in addition to the injury the father had already inflicted upon his 
daughter, Ferdinand of Aragon had not scrupled to support his policy 
by the circulation of the foulest lies. He had declared, in order to 
colour his usurpation, that “ the Queen Juana was mad, and that in 
consequence he was entitled to govern in her stead,” at the same 
time adding, in order to prejudice the people of Spain against the 
Archduke Philip, that she was kept in prison by her husband in the 
Low Countries, “together with other lies and tales.” In conclusion, 
the Archduke stated that it was his wish to treat Ferdinand with 


' Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, King Philip to Jehan de Hesdin, 
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all respect and reverence ; but he could not tamely submit -to see 
his wife and children deprived of their just rights before his very eyes. 

Thus we see from this paper that, whilst it suited the interests of 
Ferdinand to brand his daughter with the stigma of insanity, such 
charge was indignantly repudiated by the Archduke Philip, and 
classed with the “ other lies and tales” then being circulated by his 
respectable father-in-law. 

The dispute between Ferdinand and Philip with regard to the 
throne of Castile continued for several months without any definite 
result. Early in the spring of 1506, however, the Archduke resolved 
to end the contest one way or the other, and, accompanied by his 
wife and children, crossed the Pyrenees with the avowed purpose of 
taking possession of Castile by force of arms. At this time Spain 
was divided into three parties, each ready to fight for the cause 
it affected. There was the party which supported the claims of 
the King of Aragon, there was the party which was ready to wel- 
come the cause of the Archduke and the Archduchess, and there 
was a third party led by the Constable of Castile, eager to drive 
both Ferdinand and Philip out of the kingdom, and to set up 
Juana as the rightful queen. As soon as the news reached Ferdinand 
of the invasion of his son-in-law, his rage knew no bounds; “he 
wanted to fly at King Philip with capa y spfada, his cloak to cover 
him, and his sword to plunge into the breast of the hated intruder.” 
But caution and a keen eye after his own interests had always been 
the chief characteristics of the wily old King of Aragon, and as 
he saw that, as Philip advanced farther and farther into the 
country, the people flocked to his standard and proclaimed them- 
selves ready to swear fealty, Ferdinand bethought himself that it 
would be wiser to enter into an alliance with his foe than into 
hostilities. A union between himself and Philip would checkmate 
the tactics of the Constable, for, of the three parties into which 
Spain was then divided, the one which supported the lawful heiress 
to the throne was the most formidable. With the crown placed 
upon the brows of Juana, Ferdinand would be soon expelled the king- 
dom, whilst Philip, who had made himself objectionable to a large 
portion of the Spaniards, would after a short reign inevitably share 
the same fate. Thus the interests of the father-in-law and the son- 
in-law were to a certain extent identical ; both wanted Castile, and 
to hoth the accession of Juana would be dangerous. Ferdinand had 
every confidence in his own diplomacy, and felt that, in an interview 
with Philip, the victory would not rest with the young husband of 
his daughter. Accordingly he despatched Cardinal Cisneros with 
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message of love to his son-in-law, begging for a personal meeting, 
during which he hoped they might be able to arrange their 
differences. 

The request was granted. At an early hour on the morning of June 
27, 1506, the rivals met at the little village of Villafafila. Ferdinand, 
as became one of so simple and guileless a nature, was attended only 
by a few of his most faithful servants mounted on donkeys ; Philip, 
on the contrary, was escorted by an imposing body of horse. After 
the preliminary courtesies had been gone through, Ferdinand invited 
his son-in-law to follow him into the village church, the better to 
escape observation and the prying ears of listeners. The two entered 
the building alone, and remained some time in earnest conversation. 
Through the portals of the little church the courtiers saw Ferdinand 
speaking with considerable animation, whilst Philip with his arms 
folded listened attentively, and occasionally bent his head as if in 
acquiescence. To the grandees of Aragon it seemed evident that 
their subtle old king “was once more achieving one of his many 
intellectual triumphs.” On issuing from the sacred edifice, Ferdinand 
acquainted those who eagerly surrounded him with the arrangement that 
had been entered into. To the surprise of all, the victory remained 
with the apparently pliant and submissive Philip. The King of 
Aragon had consented, by a treaty “ of the most intimate friendship 
and alliance ” with Philip, to cede all his claims to the government of 
Castile to his “ most beloved children,” and pledged himself not in 
any way to interfere with their authority. Side by side with this 
treaty, which, ere the ink of the signatures had had time to dry, was 
thus publicly divulged, was another document which Ferdinand and 
Philip had drawn up, the contents of which were not then disclosed. 
In this second paper the incapacity of Juana is plainly declared. It 
is stated that she is not “inclined on any condition to occupy 
herself in the despatch of any business concerning the Royal pre- 
rogatives and government, or in any other business; that, even if she 
were inclined to do so, it would be to the total destruction and 
perdition of their kingdoms.” At the same time, to prevent any of 
the evils which might arise from “ her infirmities and sufferings, which 
for the sake of her honour are not expressed,” it had been concluded 
between Ferdinand and Philip that, should the Queen Juana 
attempt to meddle in the government, “ neither we nor the said most 
serene king our son shall suffer it, but on the contrary shall be unani- 
mous in preventing it.” Thus Philip was de facto King of Castile." 


' Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, Additional treaty between Ferdinand 
and Philip, June 27, 1506. 
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What was the object of Ferdinand in thus readily consenting to 
deprive himself of the rights in Castile accorded to him by his wife 
Isabel? ‘The question is easily answered. We can now guess what 
was the nature of the earnest conversation that took place in the 
village church of Villafafila. Ferdinand had there assured Philip 
that his wife was insane; that it was to both their interests to sup- 
port the rumour of her insanity ; and that in Philip’s open denial of 
the fact in Flanders he had proved himself his worst enemy. With 
the Queen Juana incapacitated for government, the control of the 
revenues of Castile passed into the hands of Philip, and he thus 
became actual master of his kingdom. The temptation was too great 
to be resisted, and Philip, who had lived in constant intercourse with 
his wife without ever making mention of her madness, suffered him- 
self, for his own base reasons, to be persuaded by Ferdinand, who had 
not seen his daughter for the last three years, that Juana was of 
unsound mind and unfit for government. Why, then, it may be asked, 
should Ferdinand thus consent to deprive himself of his dominions 
for the benefit of a son-in-law whom he hated? He had committed 
an act of rascality without any apparent advantage to himself? Not 
so. In a public document, the unhappy Queen Juana had been 
declared—not merely by her father, who had for months past stoutly 
maintained the fact, but by her husband, who, from his relationship, 
must have known the truth—a madwoman. Such a statement 
coming from such a source must be credited. The queen admitted 
to be insane, the government of her realm must devolve upon a 
regent. It had been agreed that Philip was to act in this capacity; 
but should any accident happen to Philip, his successor would un- 
doubtedly be his father-in-law. Thus between Ferdinand and the 
resumption of his duties as administrator of Castile there only stood 
Philip. As a proof of his sincerity in transferring the government to 
his son-in-law, Ferdinand determined to banish himself from the 
kingdom and to visit Naples. Before his departure, and to propi- 
tiate his followers, he signed a protest pretending that the renuncia- 
tion of his own and his daughter’s rights had been wrung from him 
by Philip by force ; but, in order not to lack information as to the 
conduct of affairs in Castile during his absence, he had appointed 
one Mosen Ferrer, his gentleman of the bedchamber, as ambassador 
at the Court of Philip. This official was instructed to take care of 
the interests of Ferdinand, and to do all in his power to promote 
friendship between Philip and the Catholic king. So carefully were 
the interests of Ferdinand studied, that before thé exile reached the 
shores of Naples, Philip had been sent to his last account through 
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the then not unusual agency of poisoning. Ferdinand returned at 
once to Castile, and assumed his former position as governor and 
administrator of the realm. He had not been put to much incon- 
venience by acceding to the clauses of the treaty of Villafafila. 

And now dark rumours began to be circulated as to the Queen 
Juana. It was said that the evils which had been so long anticipated 
had declared themselves. The shock which the death of her hus- 
band had occasioned had completely shattered her nervous system. 
She sat wrapped in silence for days together, taking no interest in 
anything around her, and denying herself even necessary food and 
rest. It had been considered advisable to keep her closely watched, 
so that during one of her paroxysms no hurt might befall her. The 
body of her husband had been embalmed, and she refused to be 
separated from it. Wherever she went, it accompanied her ; she 
addressed it as if it had been alive; and she felt herself assured, 
in spite of the death she had witnessed, and the drugs and spices 
with which the corpse was filled, that it would soon be restored to 
life. In every city in Castile and the Low Countries there was but 
one general expression of pity for the poor lady whom grief had 
deprived of her senses. No one doubted but that she was in very 
truth mad. About eccentricities and delusions there might be some 
dispute ; but when it was known that the unhappy queen denied the 
death of her husband, and that she had been seen in her travels ac- 
companied by the corpse, there was left no room for discrediting 
public report. A woman who believed in the suspended animation 
of an embalmed body must indeed be sadly bereft of her reason. 

By one powerful sovereign these rumours were disregarded. 
Henry VII. of England had been a widower for the last three years. 
He had been anxious to console himself for his loss, and had passed 
in review before him all the unwedded dames who were fit to mate 
with a monarch. But Henry was one of those earnest single-minded 
lovers who are intent only upon one object. He had no prejudices 
in favour of birth, or beauty, or youth, provided the lady to whom 
he proposed to give his hand was in the enjoyment of a handsome 
dowry. Money, however, she must have ; with the rest he could 
dispense. Now, amongst all the heiresses of Europe, the Queen of 
Castile was the wealthiest. It was true that her sister Katherine 
was now the widow of Henry’s first-born ; but the King of England 
saw no reason why one sister should not be his wife, though the 
other happened to be his daughter-in-law. He had heard that the 
health of Juana unfitted her to re-enter the state of matrimony ; but 
this was a mere matter of detail not worth serious consideration. 
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The dowry of Castile was a splendid prize, and amply atoned for 
any physical or moral shortcomings. He wrote to Ferdinand, begging 
permission to pay his court to the handsome Juana. The King of 
Aragon was too much the slave of the same influences as his brother of 
England not to estimate at its right value the nature of this proposal. 
Nor had he signed the treaty of Villafafila and then intrigued against 
Philip merely to benefit another. If any one knew /the wealth of 
Castile and thoroughly appreciated it, it was the father of the 
widowed Juana. Ferdinand, however, had no wish to make an 
enemy of our seventh Henry, and his reply to Doctor de Puebla, 
the Spanish ambassador in England, was couched in very courteous 
terms. ‘Concerning the marriage of the King of England my 
brother,” he writes,' “ with the Queen of Castile my daughter, I am 
pleased with all which you write on that subject. . . . As soon as I 
arrive at Castile, I shall be very careful to ascertain whether the 
queen my daughter is willing to marry ; and if she is, I shall do all 
in my power to make her marry the said king my brother, and no one 
else. ‘Tell all this in my name to the king my brother, and assure 
him that, as soon as I see the queen my daughter, I shall let him 
know as quickly as possible what she thinks of it. He may feel sure 
that he has already gained my good will.” He writes in a similar 
strain to his daughter Katherine, Princess of Wales, who appears to 
have warmly encouraged the idea of the marriage. ‘ The King of 
England may rest assured,” he says,? “that he has my good will 
already, owing to the love I bear him, and to his excellent personal 
qualities, as well as because, if the queen my daughter is to marry, 
I know no prince in the world who would be so acceptable to her, 
to myself, or to my grandchildren, and who would offer so great 
advantages for preserving all our states during my life and after my 
death, as the said king my brother, especially as he is determined 
in such a case to settle all affairs to my satisfaction. As he is so 
virtuous, so prudent, and so powerful, it would be a great comfort 
and advantage to me to have him during my lifetime for a son ; and 
I am perfectly sure that he would do all he could to preserve and 
increase my honour and states, as well as those of the queen my 
daughter, and not try to injure them, as he who is now dead has 
done.” 

Encouraged by the Spanish ambassador and by the Princess 
Katherine, Henry ardently pressed his suit. He wished to send an 
embassy to Castile ; he would go over in person himself. He became 
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at last importunate that Ferdinand should give him a decided answer. 
It had been circulated in England that Juana was not of sound mind, 
but to Henry her malady had been no obstacle, nor does it appear 
to have been objected to by the Council. “If the queen were to 
marry the King of England,” writes the Spanish ambassador to his 
master,' “whether she be sane or not, I think that having such a 
husband as the King of England she would sooner recover than with 
any other, and your Highness would have the regency sure and un- 
disputed. Andif her infirmity should prove incurable, it would be no 
inconvenience if she were to live here. For it seems to me they do not 
much mind her infirmity, since I told them it does not prevent her from 
bearing children.” The King of Aragon now thought it advisable to 
damp this ardour on the part of his would-be son-in-law. He had 
spoken truly when he had said that he would never consent to Juana 
wedding “with any one else than the King of England my brother,” 
but he had no real intention of her marrying at all. He was perfectly 
content with his position as regent, and with the complete control he 
exercised over the revenues of Castile, thanks to the afflicted condi- 
tion under which he had given out his daughter laboured. The 
malady of Juana had served her father with many an excuse before 
now to extricate him from a difficulty; it must again be employed for 
the same purpose. For the present, he said, the marriage could not 
take place, and all ideas on the subject must be postponed. “ You 
must know,” he writes to Puebla, after desiring him to assure Henry 
that unless the King of England weds Juana no one else will,? “ that 
the said queen my daughter still carries about with her the corpse 
of King Philip, her late husband. Before I arrived they could never 
persuade her to bury him, and since my arrival she has declared that 
she does not wish the said corpse to be buried. On account of her 
health, and in order to content her, I do not contradict her in any- 
thing, nor wish that anything be done that could excite her; but I 
shall endeavour to persuade her by degrees to permit the corpse to 
be buried. When I arrived she had made up her mind that on the 
anniversary of his death the usual honours should be paid to the 
king her husband ; and until the ceremonies of the end of the year 
were performed, I did not like to mention the marriage to her. 
When the ceremonies were over I touched on this matter, in order to 
know whether she was inclined to marry, without, however, mention- 
ing any person. She answered, that in everything she would do 
what I advised or commanded, but that she begged me not to com- 


) Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Puebla to Ferdinand, April 15, 1507. 
* Ibid. Ferdinand to Puebla, end of 1507 or beginning of 1508, 
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mand her to give an answer to my question until the corpse of her 
husband should be buried. That done, she said, she would answer 
me. Considering these circumstances, I do not urge her until the 
said corpse shall be buried, because I think it would produce an un- 
favourable impression. I have sent to Rome for a brief, in order to 
try whether she could thereby be persuaded to bury the corpse 
sooner.” Of this matter we hear no more, for whilst these and 
similar excuses were being made by the cunning Ferdinand, Henry 
had been gathered to his fathers, and had passed into that future 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

From the contents of the Simancas papers which have now been 
published, we are able to solve all the mysteries contained in this 
painful story. We now learn that at the very time when Ferdinand 
was pretending to be so anxious about consulting the wishes of his 
daughter as to marriage, and was assuring Puebla that the unhappy 
widow was so irrational as to request the grandees and those who 
visited her to pay royal respect to the corpse of her husband, Juana 
was in close confinement. It was evident from the clauses of the 
treaty of Villafafila that strong measures would be taken to prevent 
the unhappy queen from acting as a free agent, and from evidence 
which cannot be disputed it is now certain that the miserable woman, 
at the instigation of both her father and her husband, was shut up in 
prison shortly after Ferdinand and Philip had come to terms as to 
the future government of Castile. Before quitting Spain for Naples, 
the King of Aragon had debated the question with his faithful servant, 
Mosen Ferrer, whether it would not be safer to lock the queen up in 
some dungeon. How this suggestion was acted upon is clear from 
the statements of the servants of Juana made years afterwards, and 
at a time when they had nothing more to fear. Writing from Valla- 
dolid, September 4, 1520, the Cardinal of Tortosa declares to the 
Emperor Charles V. that “almost all the officers and servants of the 
queen say that her Highness has been oppressed and detained by 
force in that castle (Tordesillas) during fourteen years, as though she 
had not been sane, whilst she has been always sane, and as prudent 
as she was when first she married.” Fourteen years, reckoning back 
from the September of 1520, brings us to the same month of 1506, 
that is to say, to a date when Philip was still alive. In a second 
letter to the emperor, the cardinal states that, according to public 
rumour, the imprisonment of the queen under false pretences was 
imputed as much to Philip as to Ferdinand.' 

' Papiers d’ Etat du Cardinal Granvelle, vol. i. pp. 48 et seq. Supplement to 


the Spanish State Papers. Cardinal of Tortosa to Charles V., Sept. 4, 1520; 
Nov. 13, 1520; also Preface of Bergenroth. 
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The story of Juana’s weird attachment to the corpse of Philip, 
about which so much was made at the time, appears also, by the 
revelations of these Simancas papers, capable of a very simple con- 
struction. Philip died at Burgos, and it was his wish that his remains 
should be interred at Granada. It had been arranged at the same 
time that Juana was to be kept in close confinement in the castle of 
Tordesillas. Now, as Tordesillas lies on the road from Burgos to 
Granada, it is not straining after a conclusion to suppose that the 
same escort which attended upon the queen, whether to save expense 
or from more sinister motives, was also bidden at the same time to 
conduct the remains of Philip. If this were the case, the story of 
Juana travelling about with the body of her husband is easily 
accounted for. We must also remember that the unhappy woman 
was not a free agent; it had been the object of Philip, and it was 
now the object of Ferdinand and his creatures, to represent the 
Queen of Castile as insane. What course more calculated to further 
the ends they had in view than to compel Juana to travel about with 
her husband’s corpse, to have it placed in a conspicuous part of the 
cortége, so that all the world might draw from this morbid affection 
of the widow conclusions most prejudicial to her interests? It is in 
evidence that such a scheme was carried out at a later date ; was it 
not thought of then because the trick had answered so well before? In 
the August of 1518 it was considered advisable for the captive queen 
to be removed from Tordesillas to Aranda. At once orders were 
given for a funeral cart to be in readiness, in which the body of Philip 
was to be placed to accompany the procession.' Yet there had been 
no necessity to disturb the dead. Owing to the vault of Granada 
being unfinished, the corpse of Philip had remained for many years 
in the church of the convent of Santa Clara at Tordesillas, only a 
few yards from the castle in which the widow was confined. We 
have heard how devoted Juana was to the form of her dead husband, 
how she could not bear to be parted from it, and how she thought it 
would soon return to life. But what are the real facts of the case? 
We learn that, though Juana often visited the convent of Santa Clara, 
yet she never expressed the least desire to see the tomb of Philip, 
that she frequently spoke of her late husband, but “ never thought 
that he was alive or would wake from his long-protracted slumber,” 
and in fact only alluded to his death “ just as any other widow would 
have mentioned the decease of her husband.”? Why, then, should 


' Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Marquis of Denia to Charles V., 
Aug. 10, 1518. 
* Ibid. Date of month not known. 1519. 
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orders have been given to remove the corpse and to place it in a 
conspicuous funeral cart, were it not to prove to the world that, in 
spite of the years that had intervened, the unhappy queen was as 
insane as ever, and still refused to be parted from the remains of her 
cherished husband, as she had twelve years ago when journeying 
from Burgos? We think there can be little doubt that there was an 
evil object to serve in the arrangements which made Juana travel to 
her prison at Tordesillas accompanied by the coffin of the late King 
of Spain. 

Within the dreary walls of the palace, washed by the waters of 
the Duero, the unhappy queen was now to pass the rest of her days. 
One wing of the building was set apart especially for her use. 
Though, according to the Cardinal of Tortosa, “she had always been 
sane,” the wretched creature was watched night and day by a staff 
of twelve women relieved by turns. She was permitted no inter- 
course with the outer world, and whenever she approached the 
windows of her asylum—for such it was—which looked on to the 
river, she was roughly ordered back. Escape was impossible : 
communication with those who might have befriended her was 
impossible ; and as she watched the grim visages of the attendants 
who ever guarded her, all hopes of release died within her. For the 
first twelve years of her confinement, and until the death of him who 
had so belied the name of father, she was placed under the tender 
mercies of Mosen Ferrer, the man who it was believed had been the 
poisoner of her husband. From such a gaoler what treatment could 
be expected? The demise of Ferdinand and the accession of his 
grandson Charles to the throne of Spain rendered it necessary to 
reinvestigate the state of affairs in the palace at Tordesillas, During 
the absence of the young king, who was then busy in Flanders and 
unable to pay a visit to his new dominions, Cardinal Cisneros was 
appointed viceroy of Castile. Instructions were sent by his 
Eminence to the Bishop of Mallorca to continue all in office who 
had been appointed by Ferdinand to watch the queen, and to make 
a report of what he saw. A brief examination of the treatment 
which had been adopted towards Juana was sufficient to acquaint 
the bishop with the fact that Mosen Ferrer was a most unfit person 
for the post he occupied. He at once informed the cardinal that 
great cruelty had been committed towards the poor lady, and advised 
the removal of her present guardian. The suggestion was imme- 
diately acted upon: Mosen Ferrer was suspended from his office 
because he “was suspected of endangering the health and life of 
her Highness,” In vain the dismissed official remonstrated at the 
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treatment -he received. He had not, he said, expected such reward 
for his services, nor did he think that such an affront would be done 
to his “old white hairs” by treating him in that manner. It was 
impossible, he argued, for him to be the bad man he was represented, 
else so good and wise a king as Ferdinand would not have reposed 
the confidence he had in him. Was he not himself an Aragonese, and 
could it be imagined that he would ill-treat one who was the Queen of 
Aragon? It was from no fault of his that the poor lady was afflicted, 
and since it was not in his power to restore her to health, he was not to 
be blamed. The plausible apologist however admits that “to prevent 
her from destroying herself by abstinence from food as often as her 
will was not done, he had to order that she was to be put to the rack 
to preserve her life.”! After such an avowal, few will feel inclined to 
reprove the cardinal for the course he adopted. 

It might have been imagined that one of the first acts of a son 
would have been to visit his mother, and to verify for himself the 
truth of the painful reports he had heard. But Charles, bent upon 
his design of forming an universal empire, had the same iniquitous 
reasons for keeping Juana a close prisoner as an afflicted invalid, as 
had Ferdinand his grandfather and Philip his father. He wrote to 
Cardinal Cisneros that it was very necessary to watch the queen, that 
she was to be treated well, and that some one would soon be sent 
from Flanders to succeed Ferrer ; then he dismissed the subject, and 
became far more interested in the condition of the German infantry, 
his cavalry, light horse, and men-at-arms, and the defenceless state 
of the coast around Malaga.? At the expiration of two years— 
thereby proving his solicitude for his mother’s welfare—the cold- 
blooded calculating son appointed the Marquis of Denia, a Spanish 
grandee of the first class, “‘ governor and administrator of the house- 
hold of the queen my mother, who lives at Tordesillas, with power 
to command and govern all persons belonging to the royal 
household, as well as the magistracy and commonalty of the 
town.” * 

The letters of the Marquis of Denia, thanks to the diligence of 
Mr. Bergenroth, now lie before us, and we can study for ourselves, as 
if perusing a diary, the whole of the sad story of Juana’s imprison- 
ment. The correspondence of the marquis divides itself into two 
classes—the one for the public eye, the other for Charles himself. 
In the first the contents of the letters are such as might be expected ; 


1 Supplement to the Spanish State Pagers. Mosen Ferrer to Cisneros, Mar, 6, 1516. 
* Ibid, Charles to Cisneros, April 30, 1516, 
*Ibid; Charles to Denia, Mar. 15, 1518, 
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allusions to the “ infirmity” of the queen, her incapacity to attend to 
her own affairs, the medical treatment she receives, and the like ; 
matters which Charles could show to his privy councillors and 
ministers, and thereby prove the truth of the report as to the con- 
dition of his mother, whilst at the same time bearing witness that all 
that the love and anxiety of a son could suggest had been adopted. 

It is, however, with the correspondence of the second class that 
we have to deal. On appointing Denia to his post as guardian of 
the queen, Charles had addressed to him the following positive 
order:—“ You shall neither talk nor write to any person about the 
affairs of her Highness, except to myself, and always send the letters 
by trustworthy messengers. That is necessary; although it seems 
superfluous to give this order to so intelligent a person and to one so 
much attached to my service as you, nevertheless I have, thought it 
advisable, because the case ts so delicate and of so much importance to 
me.” ‘These instructions were implicitly followed. 

We have already heard that Juana, on her first arrival at Tordesillas, 
was regarded by her attendants as sane, and we know that after her 
long imprisonment she died bereft of reason and a prey to the most 
distressing delusions. When we are informed of the treatment that 
she had to undergo—she, a young woman born to all that women 
envy and men respect, a queen in her own right, fond of admiration 
and of the homage that beauty exacts, not lacking in intelligence yet 
deprived of all pursuits that preserve and enrich the mind—such a 
result is not surprising. It was because she had been originally of 
sound mind, that, being watched and controlled and grossly humili- 
ated, she was rendered insane. Though sovereign of one of the 
wealthiest countries in Europe, thee Queen of Castile was. only 
allowed by her son some 28,000 scudos a year—equivalent to about 
£5,000—for the expenses of her household, a sum, we are told, 
“considerably below the income of many of her subjects.” Out of 
this allowance she had to pay for the maintenance of her daughter, 
the Princess Catalina, who was permitted to share her mother’s 
confinement, and a portion of the salary of the Marquis of Denia, 
together with “all he wanted for the sustenance of himself and his 
family.” Consequently the wretched Juana, in addition to her other 
sufferings, was often crippled by poverty. The grant was paid into 
the hands of her treasurer, nor was she permitted to have the 
smallest sum in her possession. Indeed, of what use was money to 
her, since she was never permitted to be at large to spend it? She 
might, however, have bribed her attendants, and hence, perhaps, it 


1 Supplement to the Spanish State Pagers, Charles to Denia, April 19, 1518, 
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was that her purse was always kept empty. Woman-like, she was 
fond of ornaments, and in the lifetime of her father she had received 
occasionally gems and jewelry which had much delighted her, Her 
miserable son not only refused to continue to her such presents, but 
took away from her even those she possessed. Leading the life she 
did, her health frequently gave way, but only in the most urgent 
cases was a physician ever sent for. It was not considered advisable 
that any one belonging to the world outside should be made ac- 
quainted with what took place within the palace. 

To preserve the strictest secresy as to the condition of his 
charge was one of the greatest anxieties of her guardian. The 
women who attended upon Juana appear to have given Denia 
great trouble. They were always wishing to go out of the palace 
gates, to take walks, to visit their friends, and to attend marriages, 
christenings, and funerals. When the wife of the marquis repri- 
manded them, they mutinied and openly insulted her. ‘The soldiers 
on guard had strict orders to allow no persons to quit the gates, 
but these terrible damsels so intimidated the sentries that in their 
case the rules were always suspended. The marquis himself was 
powerless in their hands ; he could neither keep them within bounds 
nor silence their tongues. “They are a bad lot of women!” he 
groans. It must have indeed fared ill with poor Juana when, by 
any word or deed of hers, she ruffled the tempers of this angelic 
band. Denia states his reasons why he objects to the attendants of 
the queen gadding about. “The consequence of their visiting,” 
he writes to Charles,' “is that they cannot forbear talking to their 
husbands and relations and friends, and gossiping of things which 
ought not to be known, for, indeed, secresy is a necessity. Members 
of the privy council have written to me things which they cannot 
know except through the licentiate Alarcon, the husband of one of 
these women, Leonor Gomez, who never can hold her tongue. 
None must know what passes here, and least of all those of the 
privy council. . . . It is not good to have married women, and, 
least of all, wives of privy councillors.” Why should there have 
been the necessity of such secresy? Why should the privy council, 
especially, be kept in the dark? On the contrary, if the story of 
the Queen’s malady were true, the more talk there was about the 
unhappy inmate of .the palace the better would the interests of 
Charles be served. Juana, it had been alleged, was a madwoman, 
incapable of looking after her own affairs, and deprived on that 
ground of her kingdom. She had been declared insane by Ferdinand, 
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by Philip, and now her son Charles had joined in the cry. The more, 
therefore, the world was acquainted with the truth of this charge, the 
readier would malicious rumours be silenced. Ah! but if the woman 
was not mad? If, through the chatter of her attendants, all Aragon 
and Castile were informed that a great fraud had been practised, that 
their queen had been unjustly deposed, that she was as rational as 
any of her subjects, and that the reports as to her insanity were only 
so many cruel and infamous lies? These certainly would have been 
ugly statements for Charles, not yet firmly seated on the throne, to 
hear and perhaps to refute. The Marquis of Denia, from his point 
of view, was undoubtedly right in wishing to prevent “those bad 
women” from gossiping. 

Another matter also occasioned him much anxiety. As we have 
seen, the creed of her forefathers had always sat somewhat lightly 
upon Juana, but since her confinement at Tordesillas she had 
entirely neglected her religious duties. She refused to attend mass, 
to go to confession, or to study her breviary. She may have thought 
that a religion which exhibited its toleration by committing to the 
flames all who did not accept its teaching, and its sense of justice by 
cruelly imprisoning a helpless woman under false pretences, was one 
utterly unworthy of belief or adherence. To the devout mind of the 
Marquis of Denia this indifference on the part of his charge was most 
painful. He wrote to Charles upon the subject, and begged for 
advice as to the course to be pursued. The affectionate son, who had 
spoiled his mother of her revenues and had shut her up in horrible 
captivity, was deeply hurt at the news. He gave orders that the 
guardian of the Franciscan friars and the general of the Predicant 
friars, who were frequent visitors at Tordesillas, should see the queen, 
and employ all their casuistry to convert her ; he alse directed that 
mass should be said in her presence. An altar was accordingly 
erected in the corridor of the palace, since Juana declined to have 
one fitted up in her own apartment, and the marquis was hopeful that 
by persuasion and intimidation the prejudices of the queen would at 
last be overcome. “We are daily occupied,” he writes to Charles, 
“in the affair of saying mass. It is delayed in order to see whether 
it could not be done with her consent, for that would be better, but 
with the help of God her Highness shall hear it soon.” For the space 
of six months Juana resisted ; then a reluctant assent was wrung 
from her. Accompanied by her little daughter and two friars, she 
entered the impromptu chapel in the corridor. She knelt down, 
repeated her prayers, and was sprinkled with holy water. But when 
they brought her the “ evangelium” and the “ pax” she could not 
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conquer herself sufficiently to accept them, and made a sign that they 
should be given to her daughter. Was her assent to attend these and 
subsequent ceremonies obtained by fair means or by foul? In one of 
the letters of Denia to Charles there is a very suspicious statement. 
‘IT have always thought,” he writes, “that her Highness being so 
indisposed as she is, in punishment for our sins, nothing would do 
her more good than some /remia, although it is a very serious thing 
for a vassal to think of employing it against his sovereign.” We 
know what the remia signified, and no one will deny that it was “a 
very serious thing” to ask a son for permission to have his mother 
put to the torture. Charles replied, laying down no special instructions, 
but leaving the matter to the marquis, in whom he had every 
confidence. In a further communication Denia expresses as his 
opinion that in applying the fremia to the queen it would be “a 
service rendered to God and to herself,” that “persons in her 
disposition require it” for their own good, and that her mother, the 
pious Isabel, had herself felt bound to inflict it upon her. It is 
therefore not improbable that when her tender guardian found 
argument and persuasion useless to remove the prejudices of Juana, he 
summoned to his aid the terrors of torture. From the papers before 
us we perceive how opposed was the queen to the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church, how she endeavoured to influence her daughter 
Catalina against them, and how to the very last her soul was con- 
sidered by the faithful in great danger.' 

Entirely removed from all intercourse with the world, the queen 
was kept in utter ignorance of what was stirring outside her walls. 
She had not been informed of the death of Ferdinand, her father, 
and continued to write to him as if he were still on the throne. “I 
have told the queen our lady,” writes Denia to Charles, as an 
excuse for keeping up this delusion, “that the king, my lord her 
father, is alive, because I say that all that is done and displeases her 
Highness is ordered and commanded by the king. The love which 
she has for him makes her bear it more easily than she would if she 
knew that he is dead. Moreover, this is of great advantage in many 
other respects to your Highness.” Tender, single-minded guardian ! 
excellent, noble-hearted son! On the death of Ferdinand, Charles 
had at once assumed the government of Spain. For the sake of 
silencing the gossip of the world he was obliged to pay a short visit 
to his mother. Juana was informed that the sole object of her son 
in coming into Spain was to beg Ferdinand, who had been months 
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in his grave, to treat her less cruelly! The Emperor Maximilian had 
died, yet the poor queen was kept in ignorance of the fact, and 
encouraged to keep up a correspondence with him, as if he had still 
been amongst the living. Similar falsehoods were also told her of 
persons that had been long deceased. What was the purpose of 
these deceptions? “The answer is not difficult to find,” says Mr. 
Bergenroth ; “the story of the queen carrying the corpse of her 
husband with her, and believing that he still lived, had served its 
purpose many years, but was now worn out. A new proof of in- 
sanity would have been very welcome. If, then, it could be shown 
that she disbelieved the death of her father and of the Emperor, and, 
still better, if she could be induced to write a letter to one who was 
dead, Charles would be provided with a piece of evidence of incal- 
culable value.” Charles and his agents were regardless of the 
consequences of their conduct ; for, to use the words of one who had 
attended upon the queen, “ they wished her mad.” It is difficult to 
understand, in perusing the letters relating to the imprisonment of 
Juana, why the poor woman was not despatched by a speedier 
process. Her husband had been put out of the way by poison; 
why should her own life have been preserved? Murder would have 
been far more merciful than this living death of solitary confinement. 

A brief interval of release was now to break upon her weary 
captivity. Exasperated by the spoliations of the Flemings, by the 
taxation which pressed heavily upon the people, and by the continued 
absence of their king, the commons of Castile rose up in revolt. 
Under the leadership of Juan Padilla the angry mob marched 
towards Tordesillas with the intention of rescuing the queen from 
her oppressors. The palace was a solid building, and garrisoned by 
old and proved soldiers. Had it attempted resistance, the Castilians 
would in all probability have been forced to raise the siege, but now 
great fear seized upon all who had been in attendance upon the 
queen. Outside the walls was a mighty crowd, and the officers of 
the household knew what punishment was in store for them if the 
truth leaked out as to the treatment Juana had received at their 
hands during the last few years. With the cunning of treachery, 
they thought they could save themselves by laying all the blame 
upon their master. Denia was denounced as a monster, and his 
conduct towards the queen commented upon in no measured terms. 
The soldiers refused to fight for so base an agent, and vowed that 
they would at the first summons deliver the palace over to the 
-enemy. Denia was, however, made of sterner stuff than so easily to 
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be intimidated. He entered the apartments of Juana, and told her 
that the commons were rebels of the most dangerous character, who 
wanted to carry her off to some dungeon, and, therefore, she would 
do wisely to send an order forbidding them to enter Tordesillas. 
The queen saw through the designs of her crafty guardian, and 
refused to sign the despatch required ; she had less to fear from 
those outside her palace than from those who were inside. Foiled 
in this attempt, Denia paid a visit to the Infanta Catalina, and he 
soon wrung from the frightened girl the order he could not obtain 
from the queen. A letter was despatched to the captains of the 
revolutionists, in the name of Juana, stating that the queen was 
ill, unfit to receive visits, and that she would deeply resent their 
marching upon Tordesillas against her express desire. The leaders 
of the commons declined to be deterred from their object ; several 
members of the town council forced themselves into the presence of 
the queen, and informed her of “a great many things which had 
happened since the death of her father the Catholic king,” thus 
exposing the falsehoods told her by the marquis. The following 
day Juan Padilla occupied Tordesillas with his troops, and Denia, 
treated as a prisoner, was forbidden to quit the fortress. 

We now see how false were the reports as to the queen’s mental 
state. During the months which intervened between August 24 and 
December 5, 1520, Juana was perfectly mistress of herself in the 
palace. The Marquis and Marchioness of Denia had been dismissed, 
and the other attendants soon followed their fate. The queen had 
been deeply agitated at learning the news of her father’s death and 
other family matters which had been concealed from her, but 
gradually she recovered herself and became able to undertake the 
duties imposed upon her. The members of the Junta requested 
permission to have an audience and lay before her their grievances. 
She replied with as much good sense as if she had been all her 
life a practical statesman; “they may come here, and I shall 
be glad to concert with them what is serviceable for my kingdoms. 
I shall be pleased with what is good and sorry for what is bad, and 
I hope in God that all will end well.” The Junta arrived, and the 
queen listened to the discourses of the various deputies with much 
attention. They earnestly besought her ‘to take courage to rule and 
govern and command your kingdoms, for there is no one in the 
world to forbid or impede you ; being the most mighty queen and 
lady in the world, you can command in everything, and should not 
forsake all your kingdoms and subjects who are ready to die for you 
and in your service.” Her reply was clear and dignified. “I love 
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all the people very much,” she said, “and am very sorry for any 
injury or damage they may have received ; but I always had wicked 
persons about me who told me falsehoods and lies and deceived me 
with double dealing, whilst I always wished to stay where I could 
occupy myself with those affairs which concerned me. ... I am 
much pleased with you because you are to employ yourselves in 
remedying all that is bad. May your consciences be smitten if you 
do not do it!” She then said that she would occupy herself with the 
affairs of the country, and appointed a committee of four “of the 

wisest amongst you ” to assist her in the work of government.’ . 
The struggie in Castile now resolved itself into a contest between 
the commons and the grandees; and both parties bade for the 
support of the Queen. The object of the commons was to rid the 
country of the Flemings, to abolish the Inquisition, and to substitute 
Juana for her absentee son. The Spanish ‘nobles, on the other hand, 
had greatly enriched themselves, since the death of Isabel, at the 
expense of the State, and their spoliations had been winked at both 
by Ferdinand and Charles, who had been glad to gain the adherence 
of the grandees upon any terms. Should the queen be raised to the 
throne and become subject to the influence of the commons, the 
peers knew that they would have to disgorge their wealth and fall 
from their high estate ; thus self-interest prompted them to support 
the cause ‘of the son against the mother. To openly advocate the 
party of Charles would, however, have thrown the queen entirely into 
the hands of the commons, and have inflamed all the more the hate 
of the country against the Flemings ; the grandees therefore played a 
double part ; they pretended to be most loyal to Juana, whilst they 
embraced every opportunity of repeating the old story that she was 
insane. Had the queen decided at once to vote for the policy of 
the commons and to sign the constitution demanded by the Junta, 
all resistance would have been at an end, and she would have been 
restored to the sovereignty from which she had been so long 
deprived. Cardinal Adrian, who had been the tutor of Charles, 
was then one of the viceroys of Spain, and from his letters to 
his master we see how powerful was the position of the commons, 
and how the revolutionists only wanted the consent of Juana to 
be masters of the situation. “ Your Majesty may believe,” he 
communicates to Charles,? “that if the queen signs, without any 
doubt the whole kingdom will be lost and will throw off the royal 
1 Supplement to the Spanish State Papers. Conversation of Juana with the 


Junta, Sept. 1 and 24, 1520. 
? Ibid. Adrian to Charles, Nov. 13 and 17, 1520, 
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obedience to your Majesty. Thus may you in mercy see in what 
condition and how doubtful is your royal kingdom of Spain and the 
danger of postponing your royal arrival in Spain.” ‘“ Your Majesty 
would lose this kingdom,” he writes again, “if her Highness should 
sign. She has often promised to do it, and if a few good men had 
not dissuaded her from signing, she would have done so long ago.” 
Over and over again the anxious cardinal states in his letters that 
the fate of Spain rests in the queen’s hands, and that by one stroke 
of her pen she could deprive her son of his usurped dominions. 

Why, then, did Juana persistently refuse the great opportunity offered 
her? In those days, when the people were looked upon as serfs and 
as an inferior order of beings, ‘‘ specially created,” as a grandee had 
said, “from the beginning of things to be the servants of the nobles,” 
the daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon may be excused for not placing 
implicit faith in the preténsions and professions of the democracy. 
In sympathy and by hereditary prejudices, Juana was the most 
bigoted of aristocrats. She had always been accustomed to associate 
the grandees with the government of Spain, and the lower classes 
with the obedience of subjection. The position was now reversed : 
the mob had entered her palace and had usurped the functions of 
government. Could she trust them? Could she fly in the face of 
the traditions of her country? Would she not have to fear more 
from the hate and jealousy of the ousted nobles tham from the 
people? Her doubts were cleverly increased by Cardinal Adrian 
and those of the Imperial faction who were in her confidence. Nor, 
with the love of a mother, would she listen to a word said against her 
son. When the commons complained that Charles had prejudiced 
her cause by assuming the title of king, she tried to excuse him by 
pretending that it was a custom in Spain that the eldest son of the 
queen should enjoy the title. When they accused him of past mis- 
deeds she cried, “ Do not disunite me from my son ; all that is mine 
belongs to him, and he will take good care of it!”' Was ever 
maternal faith more deep, maternal love more blind? In spite of the 
cruelties and rebuffs she had received at the hands of the infamous 
Charles, she still remembered that he was her son ; and hope still 
sprang up within her that his heart would turn towards her and make 
her future happier than her past. Upon this affection the friends of 
the Emperor now traded. They informed her of the “ unspeakable 
grief” that the conduct of the rebels had occasioned Charles in 
endeavouring to force his mother to act contrary to the spirit of 
the Spanish constitution. Her son had the fullest confidence in 


' Supplement to the Spanish State Papers, Hurtado to Charles, Dec. 10, 1520, 
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the loyalty of the grandees, and it would be well if Juana imitated 
his example. There was not a noble in Spain who would not 
sacrifice his property and life in the “holy and just” cause, to set 
at liberty the queen and rescue her from the tyranny of the 
“barbarians.” The revolutionary party were only desirous of placing 
her upon the throne to rob the State of its revenues, and to make 
her the tool for their wicked deeds. Thus they argued ; and so torn 
by conflicting doubts, Juana knew not which side to espouse. She 
refused day after day the entreaties of the commons to sign the 
necessary proclamation ; now she was too ill, then she would confer 
with the ministers of the crown, then she would sign it to-morrow, 
and so on, until the patience of the Junta was well-nigh exhausted 
by her excuses. Still, she did not let the people abandon all hope ; 
if she did not consent to all they asked, she was not opposed, she 
said, to their schemes. Meanwhile, this delay was most useful to 
the grandees ; it gave them time to collect their forces and to march 
upon the enemy. And then came the result of all this indecision. 
The army of the nobles advanced towards Tordesillas, the commons 
were defeated, and the last chance of freedom had been thrown away: 
The grandees victorious, Juana was once more placed in strict con- 
finement, and once more confided to the tender mercies of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Denia. She never had another opportunity 
for escape. For five-and-thirty years she remained in close immure- 
ment. Gradually her reason gave way. She believed she was pos- 
sessed of evil spirits ; she imagined she saw a great cat lacerating the 
souls of her father and her husband : her habits became finally those 
of the hopelessly insane. Shortly before her death a lucid period inter- 
vened. To spare her children the shame of having been sprung from 
an infidel mother, Juana was forced to take the sacrament. She died 
April 12, 1555, between five and six in the morning, “ thanking our 
Lord that her life was at an end, and recommending her soul to Him.” 

Such was the life of the ancestress of the Austro-Spanish dynasty. 
“It goes far,” writes Mr. Bergenroth, “to reconcile the humblest 
with the lowliness and hardships of his position; but we do not know 
which of the two to pity the more, Queen Juana or Charles. The only 
alternative left to him was to choose between uprooting all human 
feeling from his breast and of renouncing everything that makes 
life worth having, or of accusing himself, in the midst of all his 
Imperial grandeur, of being a mean and miserable delinquent. That 
was the price he had to pay for his plan of universal monarchy. It 
would be high at any time, but naturally was highest when right, 
virtue, and honour were cheapest.” 

ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
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CHARLES KEAN. 


HE son of an eminent father may be supposed to enter upon 
the race for fame under favourable conditions; but he carries, 
assuredly, a heavy weight. He must submit to invidious comparisons; 
expectation being perhaps unfairly raised concerning him, disappoint- 
ment becomes unavoidable, and a measure even of disparagement 
ensues. The warmth of his first welcome gradually abates, and he 
finds himself painfully exposed to the cold blasts of criticism. He 
is liable to censure both for being like and unlike his progenitor. 
In the one case he is contemned as a poor copy of a great original ; 
in the other it is charged against him that he departs presumptuously 
from an admirable example. It is hard for him to please. He has 
almost to wait until a new generation has arisen that can judge him 
without reference to his sire, can accept him for himself and for his 
own merits, and not because of his pedigree, the accident of his birth, 
and the excellence of his predecessor. 

In a speech delivered at a public dinner some few years after his 
first hard-won success as an actor, Charles Kean described pathetic- 
ally the disadvantages under which he had laboured at the outset 
of his career: “Thrown before the public by untoward circum- 
stances at the early age of sixteen and a half, encompassed by many 
difficulties, friendless and untutored, the efforts of my boyhood were 
criticised in so severe and spirit-crushing a strain as almost to unnerve 
my energies and drive me despairingly from the stage. The 
indulgence usually extended to novices was denied to me. I was 
not permitted to cherish the hope that time and study could ever 
enable me to correct the faults of youthful inexperience. The very 
resemblance I bore my late father was urged against me as an 
offence, and condemned as being ‘strange and unnatural.’ Sick at 
heart, I left my home and sought the shores of America. To the 
generous inhabitants of that far land I am indebted for the first ray 
of success that illumined my clouded path.” 

Charles John Kean was born at Waterford on January 18, 1811, 
when*his father’s position and prospects seemed hopeless enough. 
He was engaged at a salary of five-and-twenty shillings a week, the 
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leading member of a company playing now at Swansea, now at 
Carmarthen, now at Haverfordwest, and thence crossing to Ireland. 
He figured in tragedy, in comedy; he sang, he danced ; he was 
accounted “one of the best harlequins in Wales or the West of 
England,” and a skilled “ getter-up of pantomimes” ; he was stage 
manager, and he taught fencing. With all these advantages and 
accomplishments, he had suffered much from indigence and even the 
pangs of hunger. Three years later, and Edmund Kean had appeared 
at Drury Lane Theatre ; the pit had risen at him ; his success was 
prodigious ; Fortune showered her gifts upon him. This abrupt 
turning of the tide, this sudden bound from poverty to wealth, from 
obscurity to fame, proved terribly trying. What wonder that the 
poor player, who had endured so heroically the buffets of Fortune, 
sank under the weight of her rewards! For three months he had 
been idle in London, earning nothing, waiting, hoping, watching, 
praying for his opportunity to appear at Drury Lane. He had no 
money ; he could not pay the rent of his humble lodgings in Cecil 
Street. “ He lived—he, his wife and child—in the most penurious 
way,” writes his biographer; “they had meat once a week #f possible.” 
Help from the pawnbroker was needed to obtain for him substantial 
food on the night of his first personation of Shylock in London. 
He returned home after that triumphant performance wild with joy, 
as he cried to his poor, trembling wife, breaking down with the 
excess of her anxiety, “‘Oh, Mary! my fortune is made: you shall 
ride in your carriage!” Presently he exclaimed, “ Oh, that Howard 
were alive now!” Howard was his first-born son, who died in 1813. 
Then the little child, Charles Kean, was lifted from his cradle, as 
though to share in the family happiness, and to be kissed by his 
father as he said, “‘ Now, my boy, you shall go to Eton!” The child 
figures curiously in these early scenes of Edmund Kean’s triumph. 
Mr. Whitbread, one of the Drury Lane managers, calls to express 
his sense of the actor’s services to the theatre, and places a draft for 
£50 into the baby hands of Charles Kean. The actor’s benefit is 
announced, and an eye-witness relates that “ money was lying about 
the room in all directions.” Charles Kean, “a fine little boy, with 
rich curling hair, was playing with some score of guineas on the 
floor ; bank-notes were in heaps on the mantel-piece, table, and 
sofa. ...I1 think the receipts of that benefit amounted to 
£1,150.” Yet, a little while before, the actor had lacked pence 
wherewith to buy bread ! 

On the eve of his venture at Drury Lane, Kean had exclaimed, 
“ Tf I succeed, I think I shall go mad!” There was more of truthful 
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prophecy in this utterance than he was conscious of at.the time. 
Mrs. Kean duly rode in her carriage. Charles Kean, after prepara- 
tory courses at the schools of Mr. Styles of Thames Ditton, and Mr. 
Polehampton at Worplesdon, entered Eton as an oppidan in June 
1824, to rise to the upper division, to obtain credit by his Latin 
verses, and to distinguish himself as second Captain of the Long 
Boats. The further career of Edmund Kean need hardly be 
recounted. His fortune came and went, slipping through his 
fingers into the mud. He had received princely rewards : he squan- 
dered them like a boor ora savage. Since Garrick’s time, no actor 
had earned so much in so brief a period. But riotous living and 
reckless extravagance made waste alike of the man and his money. 
The plea of absolute insanity seemed the only explanation of thé 
terrible excesses of his later years. He was little more than thirty- 
five when his physical powers showed unmistakable signs of 
premature decay ; his mind was shattered, his memory was gone, he 
could learn no new parts ; his means were exhausted, he was living 
precariously from day to day upon the earnings which his growing 
infirmities rendered more and more uncertain. 

Charles Kean had been brought up to believe himself the heir to 
a prodigious fortune. He desired to enter the army ; his father had 
proposed the navy as a preferable service ; his mother’s wish was 
that he should become a clergyman. There was no thought of his 
adopting the profession of the stage. But in 1827 came an offer of 
a cadetship in the East India Company’s service. Edmund Kean 
urged peremptorily that his son should accept this offer, and prepare 
to quit England forthwith. Mrs. Kean, in broken health, helpless, 
dejected, miserable, implored her son not to leave her. For three 
years she had been living apart from her husband because of his 
dissoluteness, violence, and vicious excesses. Her state was 
pitiable. The poor allowance of £200 a year which he had agreed 
to pay her upon separating himself from her, Kean, in one of his fits 
of ungovernable fury, had threatened to suspend. It was hard for 
the Eton boy of sixteen to decide what course he should adopt. He 
determined at length upon accepting the cadetship if his father 
would secure an income of £300 to Mrs. Kean for three years. “I 
will not leave her sick and helpless as she now is,” said the son, 
“without some assurance that provision has been made for her 
support.” But if he had the will, Kean had no longer the power to 
give effect to such a proposition. He lived from hand to mouth ; 
he had saved no money; his profligate habits absorbed all he 
received. 
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Charles Kean was removed ftom Eton and left to depend entirely 
upon his own resources. He was thrown, indeed, penniless upon 
the world. Kean lent his son no further assistance—even to the 
amount of sixpence. What was the boy todo? Nor had he only 
his own welfare to consider ; the cruel, crazy husband now entirely 
withdrew the small income he had pledged himself to pay the suffer- 
ing wife. Mother and son were absolutely destitute. No wonder 
the boy listened to a proposal made by Mr. Price, the American lessee 
of Drury Lane Theatre. The offer seemed to drop from the clouds. 
Charles Kean signed an engagement for three years to appear upon 
the stage in certain leading characters with a salary of £10 a week 
for the first year, to be increasedto #11 and #12 during the second 
and third years, should success attend his efforts. He was sucha boy 
at the time that there was discussion whether he should be announced 
in the playbills as Master Kean or as Mr. Kean, Junior. 

He had seen his father act, and he could fence well—he had been 
taught by Angelo at Eton—otherwise he knew little enough of the 
player's art. No word of instruction had he ever received from 
Edmund Kean. Once, when a boy of twelve or so, he had ventured 
upon some recitation of a theatrical sort in the presence of his father, 
who, after listening moodily for some time with a scowl of disapproval 
upon his face, said at last, “‘There—that will do. Good night. It 
is time to go to bed. No more—a—acting, Charies!” He was 
resolved, he said, to be the first and last tragedian of the name of 
Kean. “That boy will be an actor, if he tries; and if he should,” 
he cried passionately, “‘ 7°/ cut his throat /” It is not to be supposed 
that he meant what he said. Kean was much addicted to mounte- 
bank exhibitions and speeches. 

Charles Kean made his first essay as an actor at Drury Lane on 
the ist October 1827, when he personated Young Norval in the 
tragedy of “ Douglas.” He was so new to the stage that a dress 
rehearsal had been ordered that he might “ face the lamps” for the 
first time and accustom himself to his theatrical dress. ‘The house was 
filled to overflowing. Young Norval does not appear until the open- 
ing of the second act, when he should enter after the retainers of 
Lord Randolph have brought forward as their prisoner Norval’s 
faithless servant, “the trembling coward who forsook his master.” 
The audience, unfortunately, over-anxious to greet the new tragedian 
cordially, wasted their enthusiasm in applauding the subordinate 
representative of the servant, mistaking him for Charles Kean, who 
thus encountered but a half-hearted and uncomfortable sort of wel- 
come. Disconcerted somewhat, the youth recovered himself presently, 
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proceeding with his part and obtaining, as it seemed, the approval of 
the audience, who rewarded his efforts with encouraging cheers and 
called him before the curtain at the conclusion of the tragedy. It 
was clear that he had not triumphed, but he had not absolutely 
failed. Edmund Kean was not present. A friend supplied him with 
an account of the performance. It was the cue of the elder Kean’s 
friends at this time to undervalue his son, and even to censure him 
in that he had become an actor in opposition to the wishes and even 
the commands of his father. ‘When Charles first came on the 
scene,” Edmund Kean was informed, “he trembled exceedingly, 
supported himself on his sword, and appeared to have much ado to 
retain his self-possession. He bowed to the audience several times 
gracefully, and like a young gentleman of education. He regained 
his composure wonderfully. .. . His voice is altogether puerile ; 
his appearance that of a well-made genteel youth of eighteen. His 
speech, ‘My name is Norval,’ he hurried, and spoke as though he 
had a cold or were pressing his finger against his nose. His action 
on the whole was better than could have been expected from a 
novice, in many instances graceful.” The newspapers dealt severely 
with the young actor. No allowance was made for the circumstances 
in which his effort was made, for his youth and inexperience. No 
word of encouragement was offered him, nor was there admission of 
the possibility of undeveloped faculties. The school-boy attempt 
was judged as the performance of a mature and practised actor. 
** Not simple disapproval or qualified censure, but sentence of utter 
incapacity, stern, bitter, crushing, and conclusive.” The poor lad 
was nearly heart-broken. He proposed to Mr. Price that his engage- 
ment should be cancelled. But the American manager gallantly 
stood by the youngest member of his company, counselled perse- 
verance and renewed effort. “ Douglas” was played six nights. 
Charies Kean then appeared as Selim in “ Barbarossa,” as Frederick 
in “ Lovers’ Vows,” and Lothair in “Monk” Lewis’s forgotten 
tragedy of “ Adelgitha.” He earned little applause, however, and 
played to dwindling audiences. His services being no longer 
needed at Drury Lane, the season drawing towards its close, he 
journeyed to Dublin, where, in April 1828, his Young Norval met 
with a most indulgent reception. From Ireland, after some months’ 
stay, he passed to Scotland, and, while fulfilling an engagement at 
Glasgow, effected a reconciliation with his father, then leading a 
secluded life in the house he had built for himself in the Isle of Bute. 
Edmund Kean even volunteered to play for his son’s benefit, and 
they met on the stage for the first time in the Glasgow Theatre on the 
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1st October 1828—the anniversary, as it chanced, of Charles Kean’s 
first appearance in London. They appeared as Brutus and Titus in 
Howard Payne’s tragedy of “ Brutus.” In the last pathetic scene, 
when Brutus, overpowered by his emotions, falls upon the neck of 
Titus with an agonised cry of “ Embrace thy wretched father !” the 
audience, we are told, after sitting for some time suffused in tears, 
broke forth into loud and prolonged applause. ‘“ We're doing the 
trick, Charley!” whispered Edmund Kean to his son. 

In December 1828 Charles Kean reappeared at Drury Lane, 
personating Romeo for the first time. He was improved, it was held, 
by his experiences in the provinces, but he attracted little attention. 
On “ Boxing Night,” 1828, by way of prelude to the indispensable 
pantomime, “ Lovers’ Vows” was repeated, when Charles Kean’s 
Frederick received valuable assistance from the Amelia Wildenheim 
of Miss Ellen Tree—the future Mrs. Charles Kean ; they now met 
upon the stage for the first time. In the summer Charles Kean 
appeared with his father in Cork and Dublin, sustaining the characters 
of Titus, Bassanio, Welborn, Iago, Icilius, and Macduff. In the 
autumn he accepted an engagement at the Haymarket, his perform- 
ance of Sir Edward Mortimer in “The Iron Chest” winning hearty 
applause from the audience and the decided approval of the critical 
journals. “ For the first time,” notes his biographer, “he felt that 
he had succeeded.” 

In 1830 he was a member of an English company visiting 
Amsterdam. The expedition proved altogether unfortunate; the 
manager, a needy adventurer, decamped, leaving his players in a 
sadly poverty-stricken plight, to return home as best they could. 
During the same year Charles Kean made his first journey to 
America, where he met with the most fervent of welcomes. He was 
absent two years and a half, returning to England early in 1833 to 
fulfil an engagement at Covent Garden, then under the management 
of M. Laporte, at a salary of £30 per week. He reappeared in 
London as Sir Edward Mortimer. He was but coldly received, how- 
ever, and played to thin houses. Laporte, a shrewd mfresario, then 
bethought him of engaging Edmund Kean, and presenting father 
and son together upon the stage for the first time in London. Ac- 
cordingly, “ Othello ” was announced for representation on the 25th 
March 1833, with Edmund Kean as Othello, Charles Kean as 
Iago, and Miss Ellen Tree as Desdemona. This was Edmund 
Kean’s last appearance upon the stage. He was now the merest 
wreck of what he had been. He had been wretchedly weak and ill, 
and cold and shivering all day long. There had been no rehearsal, 
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The play began. He was very feeble; he could scarcely walk across 
the stage. “Charles is getting on,” he observed ; “he’s acting very 
well ; I suppose that’s because he’s acting with me.” Brandy was 
freely administered to him, but his strength was fast failing him. 
This was so plain to those upon the stage, that a servant was directed 
to air another dress, so that Mr. Warde, a respectable tragedian of 
the second rank, might be prepared to assume the character should 
Kean be unable to complete his performance. Before the third act 
commenced he said to his son, “‘ Mind, Charles, that you keep well 
before me in this act. I don’t know that I shall be able to kneel ; 
but if I do, be sure that you lift me up.” The play proceeded. He 
delivered the famous “ Farewell” with all his wonted pathos ; but 
when he attempted the outburst, “ Villain, be sure,” &c., he staggered 
and sank into his son’s arms. His acting was over forever. “Iam 
dying, Charles ; speak to them for me,” he whispered ; and in a 
fainting state he was borne from the stage. He lingered some three 
weeks, dying at Richmond on the 15th May 1833. 

Charles Kean remained at Covent Garden until the close of the 
season, winning applause in his first original part, Leonardo Gonzaga, 
in Sheridan Knowles’s successful play of “The Wife.” There seemed 
no prospect of a renewal of his engagement, however ; nor was he to 
be tempted to Drury Lane by an offer of £15 per week—half the 
salary he had received at Covent Garden. It was plain to him that 
there was as yet no abiding-place for him upon the London stage ; 
he had insufficiently impressed the public, while the press still 
treated him with a sort of scornful reprehension. But the provinces 
were open to him ; he knew that he could obtain profitable engage- 
ments enough out of London. “I will not return,” he said to Mr. 
Dunn, the Drury Lane treasurer, “until I can command my own 
terms— £50 per night.” ‘Then, bid farewell to London for ever,” 
replied Mr. Dunn, “ for the days of such salaries are gone for ever.” 
But five years later Charles Kean, in his own carriage, was driving to 
Drury Lane, engaged for a stated number of performances, upon his 
own terms— £50 per night. He played Hamlet twenty-one times, 
Richard III. seventeen times, and Sir Giles Overreach five times, 
and attracted crowded audiences. During the absence from London 
he had earned £20,000 by his provincial engagements. He had 
visited Hamburg with an English company, under the direction of 
Mr. Barham Livius, one of the earliest translators of Weber’s “ Der 
Freischiitz” ; but the authorities interfered, prohibiting the perform- 
ances of the “foreign intruders” as injurious to the exhibitions of 
native talent. In 1839 Charles Kean fulfilled his second engage- 
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ment in America, reappearing at the Haymarket in the following 
year. He was married to Miss Ellen Tree, in Dublin, on the 2gth 
January 1842. The fact of this union was for some time withheld 
from the public; and, by an odd chance, the bride and bridegroom, 
who had been wedded in the morning, appeared at night upon the 
stage in the comedy of “The Honeymoon.” A little later, and they 
were supporting a new play at the Haymarket—‘The Rose of 
Arragon ”—one of the least attractive works of Sheridan Knowles. 
Miss Ellen Tree had made her first appearance upon the stage at 
Covent Garden in 1823, when she was scarcely seventeen. She 
played Olivia in “‘ Twelfth Night,” the occasion being the benefit of 
her sister, Miss M. Tree, who represented Viola. 

It was in 1850 that Charles Kean, having for his partner the 
favourite comedian Robert Keeley, became lessee of the Princess’s 
Theatre in Oxford Street, and first undertook the cares and toils of 
management. The preceding years had been occupied with pro- 
tracted engagements in America and the provinces ; for two seasons 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean had appeared at the Haymarket, less as 
“stars” than as permanent members of a strong company, content 
to play such parts as the management might assign to them. They 
brought with them Mr. Lovell’s drama of “ The Wife’s Secret,” which 
had enjoyed many representations in America ; they appeared in the 
new plays of “ Strathmore,” by Dr. Marston ; “The Loving Woman,” 
by Mark Lemon ; “ Leap Year,” by Mr. Buckstone ; and in “ King 
René’s Daughter,” an adaptation from the Danish of Henrik Herz; 
and they sustained many of their accustomed Shakespearian cha- 
racters. Charles Kean no longer priced his performances at £50 
per night ; nevertheless, as an actor, he had risen greatly in general 
estimation. In 1848 he had been selected by the Queen to conduct 
the dramatic representations at Windsor Castle, which were con- 
tinued annually at the Christmas season some ten years, with 
interruptions in 1850 owing to the death of the. Queen Dowager, 
and in 1855 because of the Crimean War and the national gloom it 
had induced. Early in 1851 Macready retired from the stage ; and 
it must be said that for many years the admirers and private friends 
of Macready had been among the most hostile of Charles Kean’s 
critics. He was now to be viewed as in some sort the last of the 
“legitimate” tragedians ; perhaps he was also to be accounted the 
‘least of them. He had survived the wreck of the patent houses ; he 
was almost the only representative of the long line of players who 
had played “leading business,” appeared in high tragedy, upon the 
Stages of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The one establishment 
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was now devoted to the uses of Italian Opera ; the other had sunk to 
the level of a minor theatre—had been turned into a circus, a pro- 
menade concert room. The Act of 1843 had absolutely abolished 
the theatrical protective system, and instituted free trade in the 
drama. It was not surprising, perhaps, that in stage-politics Charles 
Kean should be an extreme Tory. He had lived to see the swift 
decline of that poetic drama and that school of heroic acting which 
at the outset of his career had seemed so firmly founded. He could 
not believe that the period was one of transition only. He could 
discover no hope upon the horizon. To his thinking the drama was 
lost, and lost for ever. “ ‘The change is going on every night,” he said 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Theatrical Licences in 1866; 
“ we are going deeper in the mire.” There were no actors. There 
was no supply of young actors. There was no training for them, no 
possibility of educating them. “Actors,” he said, “cannot spring 
into experience without going through a training. In my boyhood we 
never considered that a man had gone through his probation until he 
had been on the stage for seven years ; but now an actor plays the 
leading parts of Shakespeare before he has been on the stage two 
years!” He had forgotten, apparently, his own boyish attempts. 
He deprecated the licensing of more theatres ; there were already 
too many. “If you go on licensing theatres, you will drive the 
higher class of drama off the stage—the art will vanish.” He held 
that “the greatest blow the drama ever received was the doing away 
with the patent theatres ; from this it had never recovered, and never 
would.” The remedy—if the state of things really needed a remedy 
—should have been, not less, but more patent theatres, in corre- 
spondence with the increase of the population. 

But for the nullifying of the patents by the Act of 1843, however, 
Charles Kean could not have played Shakespeare at the Princess’s 
Theatre, and it was with every disposition to make the best of the 
position of affairs that he entered upon his managerial career. “We 
can’t now,” he said at the time, “be bound by the old rules and 
keep troubling ourselves about what John Kemble didn’t like or 
Macready wouldn’t-do. I’ve thrown away the dignity of a tragedian. 
I’m prepared now to undertake any part. I'll play low comedy if 
need be. I did appear as a footman at the Haymarket only a little 
time ago.” This was in the comedy of “ Leap Year”—the footman 
proving to be a lover in disguise, however. The entertainments of 
the Princess’s were therefore various enough, and Charles Kean 
advanced further towards melodrama than he had ever ventured in 
his earlier years ; low comedy he was not really required to under- 
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take. The partnership with Mr. Keeley did not long endure, 
although the firm closed their first season of thirteen months with a 
net profit of £7,000 ; it was the year of the first Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park. In the November of 1851, the Princess’s Theatre 
reopened under the sole direction of Charles Kean. 

New plays of pretence were forthcoming at any rate during the 
earlier years of Charles Kean’s management, before he devoted him- 
self so exclusively to his richly embellished revivals of Shakespeare. 
At the Princess’s were first produced Douglas Jerrold’s dramas of 
“St. Cupid” and “ A Heart of Gold,” Dr. Marston’s “ Anne Blake,” 
Mr. Lovell’s “ Trial of Love,” Mr. Slous’s “ Templar,” “The First 
Printer,” by Mr. Charles Reade and Tom Taylor, and Mr. Boucicault’s 
“Love in a Maze”; and to these are to be added the plays of 
foreign origin, “ The Duke’s Wager,” a version of “ Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle,” “ Louis XI.,” “ The Corsican Brotheis,” “ Pauline,” 
“The Courier of Lyons,” “ Marco Spada,” “ Faust and Marguerite,” 
&c. Itis curious that out of this list certain of the foreign plays 
only have secured any hold upon the English stage, or undergone 
the honour of reproduction. A revival in 1853 of Lord Byron’s 
“ Sardanapalus ” attracted great attention, not because of the tragedy’s 
intrinsic merits, but in that Mr. Layard’s excavations and discoveries 
at Nineveh had been ingeniously turned to account by the stage- 
decorator. A spectacle was provided, rich in winged bulls, costumes, 
armour and arms, and curiosities of Assyrian architecture, such as 
Lord Byron assuredly had not dreamt of. Sardanapalus, very dusky 
of skin, and wearing a long and elaborately plaited beard, was 
personated by Charles Kean, Mrs. Kean appearing as the Ionian 
Myrrha. In his revivals of Shakespeare, Charles Kean had for his 
predecessors the Kembles and Macready, if he had to deal with a 
much smaller stage and a weaker company than were at their 
disposal. But he advanced beyond their example. He was so far 
true to the poet’s text that, while condensing it, he did not garble 
or adulterate it; but he made it more and more an excuse for displaying 
the arts of the scene-painter, the costumier, and the stage-machinist. 
All was admirably contrived, the utmost pains being taken to secure 
archzological correctness and to content antiquarian critics. But 
the play seemed sometimes to grow pale and faint because of the 
weighty splendour of its adornments. As Macready expressed it 
“the text allowed to be spoken was more like a running commentary 
upon the spectacles exhibited than the scenic arrangements an 
illustration of the text. It has, however, been popular,” he added, 
“and the main end answered.” The Shakespearian plays revived at 
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the Princess’s Theatre in this costly, luxurious, and resplendent 
fashion were “King John,”- “ Macbeth,” “King Henry VIII.,” 
“ The Winter's Tale,” “ King Lear,” “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“ King Richard II.,” “The Tempest,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“ Much Ado about Nothing,” and “ King Henry V.” “ Richard III.” 
was also produced, but, sad to relate, in deference to the memories 
of Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, and Edmund Kean, the text was Colley 
Cibber’s, and not Shakespeare’s ! 

These revivals succeeded because of their magnificence as 
spectacles or pageants, yet it is to be said that with them Charles 
Kean’s exertions as an actor were invariably well received ; he found, 
indeed, much and faithful admiration ; he had fairly conquered his 
public, His term of management over, he was enabled to figure again 
prosperously as a “star,” and to sustain the great Shakespearian 
characters upon country and colonial stages with but the slightest 
aid from the scenic artist or the stage manager. He had fought 
hard to retrieve the errors of what may be called his first histrionic 
manner, and to subdue the prejudices excited against him by his 
raw and boyish efforts, his premature appearance upon the stage. 
By dint of assiduous and wary labour, helped by his genuine love 
of his art, he had become a skilled and finished actor. He had 
persevered with himself not less than with his audience. He forced 
from them their applause, having first forced himself to deserve it. 
And he worked with trying, harsh, ungrateful materials. Nature 
had ‘not been kind to him. He was low of stature, and, although he 
acquired a certain grace and dignity of bearing, he was inelegant of 
form. The early description of him as one who “ spoke as though he 
had a céld, or were pressing his finger against his nose,” remained 
true to the last ; his pronunciation of certain words was thus affected, 
and something of ludicrousness or caricature seemed often to haunt 
his elocution. His voice was strong, however; he was capable of 
feats of rapid enunciation, and he could indulge at times in a sort of 
pasSionate vociferousness that was highly effective if it occasionally 
degenerated into rant. Lockhart, writing in 1838, commended “the 
sweet melancholy” tones of the actor’s voice, and, while admitting 
he “would never declaim like Kemble,” held that “his whisper was 
as effective as ever Mrs. Siddons’s was.” But there was little charm in 
Charles Kean’s oratory ; it lacked musical variety, it was too prosaic, 
and here and there was marred by errors of emphasis or odd jerks 
and spasms of the voice. He was far happier in his delivery of 
short sentences, sharp questions, or stinging replies. His face, plain 
of feature, was immobile of expression, although his. heavy-lidded 
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eyes were bright and. penetrating. He was versed in all stage 
accomplishments, was adroit of attitude, fenced well, gesticulated 
with address, making good use of his small and shapely hands; an 
air of refinement attended him, and for all his lack of comeliness he 
always wore the look of a gentleman. For the more stately of 
Shakespeare’s heroes he was deficient in physical attributes ; his 
Othello and Macbeth, for instance, seemed too insignificant of 
presence, although in Wolsey and Lear he fought successfully with 
Nature and became picturesque. His Hamlet was admired -for its 
polish and carefulness ; it was indeed a thoroughly thoughtful and 
artistic performance, while its theatrical efficiency was beyond 
question. As Richard and Shylock, he simply followed as closely as 
he could his father’s interpretation of those characters. A certain 
supreme energy and chivalric exaltation of manner always carried 
him successfully through such parts as Hotspur and Henry the 
Fifth. In comedy he was often excellent. The habitual sadness of 
his face lent a strong effect to his smiles, while his peculiarities of voice 
could be readily turned in the direction of drollery. His Mr. Ford 
in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” his Duke Aranza, Don Felix, 
and Mr. Oakley, were admirable examples of comic impersonation; 
his Benedick, although he could not look the character, was full 
of humorous animation and intelligence. Perhaps the main secret 
of his success lay in his earnestness of manner and his incisiveness 
of delivery, seconded by his special power of self-control. He had 
learnt the value of repose in acting, of repressing all excitement of 
attitude and gesture, and he imported into modern tragedy a sort of 
drawing-room air little known upon the English stage before his time. 
In this wise he did not the less, but rather the more, impress his audi- 
ence. There was at times what has been called “a deadly quiet ” about 
his acting which exercised a curious silencing and chilling influence 
over the spectators ; they became awed, were set shuddering, and 
remained spell-bound, they scarcely knew how or why. It was 
particularly in plays of the French school, such as “ Pauline” and 
“ The Corsican Brothers,” that these qualities of his art manifested 
themselves. -At the same time he never sank to the level of con- 
ventional melodrama, but rather lifted it to the height of tragedy. 
He might appear in highly coloured situations, but he betrayed no 
exaggeration of demeanour ; his bearing was still subdued and self- 
contained. His solemn fixedness of facial expression, the sorrow- 
laden monotony of his voice—defects in certain histrionic circum- 
stances—were of advantage in the effect of concentration and intensity 
they imparted to many of his performances. He was thus enabled to 
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distinguish himself greatly in what may be called “ one-idea-ed ” parts, 
of which his Mr. Ford in comedy and his Louis XI. in tragedy may 
be faken as examples. His claim to be remembered as an actor 
may be found to depend upon these characteristics or peculiarities 
of his professional method which, being individual and — 
“ differentiate ” him from earlier and later players. 

Charles Kean’s management of the Princess’s Theatre closed in 
1859. In the July of that year a banquet was held in his honour at 
St. James’s Hall, the Duke of Newcastle of that day presiding, and 
Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s 
administration, making a speech upon the occasion. Many eminent 
personages were assembled, including certain of the actor’s contem- 
poraries at Eton College. Mr. Kean’s later years were devoted to 
the fulfilment of various engagements in London and the provinces, 
America and the colonies. But he did not extend his repertory, he 
undertook no new characters ; he was content to repeat again and 
again the performances which had already secured him so large a 
share of public favour. His “grand tour” was on a scale such as 
earlier actors, however prone to stroll, could scarcely have contem- 
plated, and included California :nd Australia. It may be said, 
indeed, that, aided by his wife and a small company travelling with 
him, he played in every part of the habitable globe occupied by 
English-speaking inhabitants and possessed of a stage upon which 
players could present themselves. 

Charles Kean died, after a brief illness, at his house in London 


on the 22nd January, 1868. 


DUTTON COOK. 
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AFTER EIGHT MONTHS. 


T is, as history goes, a matter on which Mr. Gladstone might 
be felicitated, that after eight months the ersonne/ of his Govern- 
ment should, except in one or two unimportant details, remain intact. 
In times past, eight months have proved a period sufficient not only 
to revolutionise Ministries, but to destroy them. Mr. Gladstone has 
not sought in inactivity for inglorious security. A Ministry which 
has abolished the malt tax, dealt with the relations of employer and 
employed, and boldly grapvled with the question of rabbits, cannot 
be said to have been lacking in courage. These have been, in 
point of national importance, the three principal accomplishments of 
the new Ministry, as far as it has gone. Yet such defections as have 
taken place in its ranks have been due to none of them. It is 
Ireland, a cause which made and marred Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Ministry, that has been responsible for some ominous shakings of 
the structure of the present one. It is, I believe, a fact in natural 
history that fish always begin to go bad at the head. In the case of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry the reverse has proved to be the case. It- 
was at the tail that signs of approaching decay were discovered by 
the eager and delighted eyes of a watchful Opposition. 

For some anxious weeks in August there were current rumours 
which presaged the downfall of what four months earlier was hailed 
as the strongest Ministry of modern times. It was said that Lord 
Hartington had protested against Mr. Forster’s Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. It was certain that the Duke of Argyll had put 
his foot down. The air was full of mutterings of an approaching 
storm. The House of Commons stood at gaze, like Joshua’s sun at 
Ajalon. Every one was oppressed with the sensation of a coming 
convulsion of nature, and breathed with difficulty the storm-charged 
atmosphere. But the expected manifestation was not in the whirl- 
wind, as represented by Lord Hartington ; nor was it in the fire, as 
personated by the Duke of Argyll. It was the still small voice of a 
lord-in-waiting which proclaimed to a listening world that here was a 
man who could not, on his conscience, any longer hold his white 
wand and wear his gold-striped trousers with the knowledge that he 
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had for colleagues the author of the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill and the Cabinet who upheld it. 

The mountain in labour had brought forth a mouse, and the sup- 
pressed laughter with which the consummation was greeted burst out 
when, by an odd coincidence, another lord-in-waiting, after adding 
to the solemnity of the act by ten days’ delay, threw in his lot with 
Lord Listowel. Of comparatively more serious import was the resig- 
nation of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Like Napoleon III., the 
Marquis represented a name, a cause, and a defeat. The name was 
his own, a very respectable one, though perhaps scarcely carrying that 
weight in politics which its owner, in generous appreciation of his 
personal merits, attached to it; the cause was Whiggism; the 
defeat had been sustained when, after some resistance, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in forming his Ministry, had been obliged to find’room in its 
most important offices for representatives of the Radical wing. In 
at least one-family circle there would be no difficulty in settling the 
question ‘whether the head of the House of Lansdowne or the 
junior member for Birmingham were better fitted for Cabinet office. 
The difficulty was, or would have been nine months ago, that of 
grasping the possibility of such a question ever arising. Lord Lans- 
downe, with proud humility, accepted the second-class office prof- 
fered him by Mr. Gladstone. But he would have been less than 
Lansdowne and more than human if, when such a Bill as that of 
Mr. Forster’s was brought in, affecting the rights of property in 
Ireland, he shoutd consent to go on assisting Lord Hartington to 
govern India. Accordingly he resigned ; and the Opposition, whose 
sense of humour had compelled them to say very little about the 
defection on a Cabinet question of the lords-in-waiting, cackled caco- 
phonously when they heard that the able and clever young Under- 
Secretary for India had severed his connection with Mr. Gladstone. 

In the case of Lord Elcho, the exultation over-mastered good 
manners. After*a*fashion unprecedented in parliamentary history, 
he one evening interrupted a debate, and brusquely put to the 
Premier the question whether it was true that Lord Lansdowne had 
resigned. ‘Yes, sir, it is,” Mr. Gladstone shortly answered, and there 
the matter ended. The eagerly expected process of disintegration 
stopped at Lord Lansdowne. He went his way, and the world placidly 
revolved on its axis. It was perhaps a quite undesigned accident 
that, whilst there were many promising young men ready to succeed 
to the office that Lord Lansdowne had made vacant, it was not filled 
up for several weeks. This may have been a mere accident ; but at 
the same time it served to show how very unimportant the incident 
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was, whether from a political or an administrative point of view. 
The Government could not only get on without the Marquis of 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords, but his presence at the India 
Office was really of so slight consequence, that whether a substitute 
were found now or a month hence was absolutely immaterial. 

In addition to these movements, a change in the fersonne/ of the 
Ministry has’ been occasioned by the well-deserved promotion 
of Mr. Adam‘ to the Governorship of Madras. During the time 
spent by the Liberal party in the wilderness—it seemed to some 
impatient spirits full forty years—Mr. Adam established a claim 
scarcely repaid by his nomination to the post of First Commissioner 
of Works. That was an office to which he had been promoted in 
the last months of Mr. Gladstone’s former Administration. In the 
meantime, when many more prominent partakers of the loaves and 
fishes had sought their ease in Opposition, Mr. Adam was nightly 
slaving in the unpaid office of Whip. When the general election came, 
he was at the head of an organisation which, admirably officered and 
enthusiastically worked, did much to ensure victory. The battle 
won, Mr. Adam accepted as his share of prize money the office he was 
understood to have earned by labours already accomplished in the 
autumn of 1873. The Governorship of Madras will remove him 
from participation in those political scenes in which he has, through 
the best years of his life, borne a large share: But the appointment 
is ‘a princely one, and will doubtless prove the avenue to other 
honours. 

In reviewing the history of the first eight months of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, with a view to apportioning the measure of suc- 
cess achieved by its several members, there is no difficulty in assigning 
the position of the least fortunate. This is a bad eminence on 
which stands the shaggy form of Mr. Forster. It should be admitted 
that the office of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant is, beyond com- 
parison, the most difficult in the Ministry. In former times it was held 
that the Home Secretary ran the Irish Secretary pretty close in the 
matter of predestined embarrassment. It was doubtless this tradition 
which settled the disposition of the office. ‘The two men of the first 
rank on the Liberal side who have the most sublime confidence in their 
own abilities are Mr. Forster and Sir William Harcourt. Accord- 
ingly, when arrangements for the disposition of offices came to be 
made, Mr. Forster took the Irish Secretaryship, and Sir William Har- 
court the Home Office. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Forster entered upon his new office, if 
not with a light heart, at least with a confident one. He had a 
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notion, shared by many. people, that his temperament peculiarly 
fitted him for the task. If Mr. Forster were to draw his own cha- 
racter, we should probably find limned a man of preternatural sagacity, 
illimitable knowledge, and singular gifts of diplomacy, which latter 
enabled him to get precisely what he wanted, whilst apparently con- 
ceding to the prejudice or passion of those with whom he had to 
contend. Ireland had known various kinds of Governors within 
the last ten years. ‘There had been Lord Hartington, unapproachable 
and insouciant ; Mr. Chichester Fortescue, amiable, but lacking in 
force of character ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, cold and unsympathetic; 
and Mr. James Lowther, whose government of Ireland was a sort of 
political horse-play. Mr. Forster would show the world how Ireland 
was to be governed. The hour had come, and here was the man— 
a heaven-born Irish Secretary, the very “ boy for Galway.” 

After eight months the conviction is beginning to grow in the 
public mind that there is not more than the usual amount of exaggera- 
tion in the statement freely made in Ireland, that Mr. Forster is the 
worst of all recent secretaries. In the parliamentary range of his 
duties he certainly has been a conspicuous failure, and is directly 
responsible for that catastrophe which, happily for Liberalism, flickered 
out in the fitful fury of revolt among the lords-in-waiting. It is 
not necessary in this connection to discuss the intrinsic merits of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill. It may have been as beneficial 
as its author described it, or as subversive of all laws, human and divine, 
as the excited imagination of Lord Elcho pictured it. Apart from 
the merits of the Bill, it was quite clear that Mr. Forster had not the 
slightest conception of the nature of the voyage on which he was 
embarking, and that this ignorance, culpable in a statesman, led to a 
condition of affairs damaging to the Ministry of which he was a 
member, and disastrous to the country he had undertaken to govern. 
It has been described with some circumstantiality how, in his 
overweening self-confidence, he resented counsel, and warned off 
even members of the Royal Commission, who, fresh from investiga- 
tion of the land question in Ireland, had presumed to think the Chief 
Secretary might like to benefit by their labours. To Mr. Forster the 
idea of any one teaching him anything is either ludicrous or im. 
pertinent, according to the humour in which the attempt finds him. 
Had he not, in 1849, visited Ireland, and made himself acquainted 
on the spot with the condition of its people? It was ridiculous 
for men who had not visited the country till thirty years later to 
knock at the door of the Irish Office and volunteer to teach him 
his business. 
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- The whole history of his unfortunate Bill was eloquent of the 
attitude of 2 crassly confident man groping in the dark, and com- 
forting himself with the conviction that he could see farther in such 
circumstances than was possible to ordinary people walking in the sun- 
light. He was so ignorant of the logical consequences of his own 
scheme, that he proposed to bring it in asa clause tacked on to another 
measure. ‘This was a step taken in accordance with that profound 
diplomacy from which so much was hoped. ‘“ Unbending on princi- 
ples, yielding in details,” is the motto he would write under that self- 
limned portrait outlined above. If the House objected to his scheme 
when introduced in one form, he would withdraw it, but only to 
introduce it in another. ‘This he did, with what result many nights 
of angry discussion, the unparalleled prolongation of the session, 
and the upheaval of the lords-in-waiting testified. I rather incline 
to the belief that his connection with the Irish office will at no distant 
date be cut short by his own act. His self-content will be deeply 
injured by conspicuous failure that has all the world for witness, 
and in a moment of impatience he will throw up a task the impos- 
sibility of which is demonstrated to his mind by the simple fact that 
he cannot accomplish it. 

This is the more to be regretted as it is the failure of an honest 
man animated by generous impulses. No one who has watched 
Mr. Forster in the troubles that beset him in the closing weeks of the 
session could question his sincerity, or doubt his consuming desire to 
benefit Ireland. The very confidence with which he had undertaken 
the task aggravated the bitterness of his disappointment. Perhaps it 
is well that the disenchantment that follows on a juster appreciation 
of his own capacity, and a fuller realization of the difficulties of the 
task he has undertaken, has arrived so early in his career as Irish 
Secretary. With his honest purpose and generous sympathies, and 
without his “cock-sureness” and inclination to undervalue the 
opinions of other people on questions he has adopted as his own, 
Mr. Forster may triumphantly falsify the prediction ventured on 
above. 

The Premier himself has proved the centre and the pivot of in- 
fluence. However far Republicanism as a principle of Government 
may prosper in France, it certainly does not thrive within the narrow 
limits of a Cabinet. The most prosperous Administrations known in 
English history are those of which the head has been so strong that 
there has been no possibility of comparison, or of competition, 
between his supremacy and that of any one of his colleagues. Asa 
general rule, it may be said that a Ministry is strong or weak in pro- 
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portion to the ability and strength of character of the one man who is 
titularly its head. If Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues have any just 
ground of complaint against him, it is that he is not only strong, but 
headstrong. His capacity, alike for construction and adminis- 
tration, is so illimitable, that he is constantly tempted not only to 
do his own work but other people’s. We, the vulgar herd, 
know nothing that Lord Salisbury would admit as “ authentic” 
with respect to the condition of affairs within the Cabinet. But 
there is a prevalent opinion, more particularly in parliamentary 
circles closest to the Treasury bench, that they resemble a despotism 
rather than any other form of orderly arrangement of human 
affairs. ‘This conclusion or surmise certainly receives confirmation 
from facts which pass before our eyes every day. It cannot be 
forgotten that a short period back, when Mr. Gladstone brought 
forward his famous resolutions on affairs in the East, he was at 
variance with the colleagues who now assist him to administer the 
business of the Empire. He stood literally alone before the table 
skirted by the front Opposition. bench, and such support as was 
forthcoming was drawn from below the gangway, under the guidance 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who had not then been in office, and had no 
reason to believe that within so short a time he would hold the distin- 
guished position he now fills. So hopeless was Mr. Gladstone’s 
isolation, that he was obliged to withdraw his resolutions, which he 
did amid the jeers of his open enemies and the sneers of his conven- 
tional friends. Mr. Gladstone has not swerved in the slightest 
degree from the views on foreign policy he then formulated, and 
during the term of Opposition enlarged upon in innumerable speeches. 
Yet we find the men who then stood coldly aside now engaged with 
apparent unanimity in prosecuting the policy Mr. Gladstone dic- 
tates. 

This may be inevitable, and certainly it seems not without justifica- 
tion, since it is beyond question that it is directly and personally due 
to Mr. Gladstone’s deathless enthusiasm and unquenchable courage 
that right hon. gentlemen, who a year ago sat on the front bench to 
the left of the Speaker, now fill the front bench to his right. But it 
would be a lapse from the habitude of human nature if the 
position were agreeable to those immediately concerned. Mr. 
Gladstone would be better loved in proportion as he were less 
masterful and less greedy of work. In the many representations 
made to him of the necessity of husbanding his resources, and saving 
his life for the sake of the country, there are none more sincere than 
those which come from his own colleagues. It is possible rather 
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than probable that in the coming’ session Wwe may sée some effect of 
these and other kindly meant warnings. ‘I think it very doubtful that 
Mr. Gladstone can be induced, under any compulsion less than that 
which carried him in-Atugust to the-verge of the grave, to regulate 
his excessive energy or put ordinary bounds to the measure of his 
work. At the present moment he doubtless thinks otherwise, and 
has formed pretty plans of going home at midnight and leaving the 
direction of affairs in the hands of Lord Hartington. He may even 
begin the session with this careful husbanding of his strength. But all 
his good intentions and prudent plans will vanish at the first approach 
of trouble. As long as the political barometer points to fine weather, 
he will permit himself partial surcease of labour. But when a storm 
arises, even though it be in a teacup, he will sit as far as necessary 
into the night, and will make a perhaps more than necessary number 
of speeches. : 

Only a few days before he left the House and took to the bed 
by the side of which all the world watched, he had deliberately entered 
into a trial of physical strength with Mr. Parnell. “The hon. mem- 
ber has the advantage over me,” hesaid. “ He is young and I am old. 
But if it comes to a trial of endurance, we shall see who will win.” 
And so all through the weary night, till the summer sun shone in 
through the many-coloured windows, Mr. Gladstone, pale and worn, 
wearily sat in his place, which he filled again at the usual hour 
the same afternoon, having in the meantime transacted business 
comprising the affairs of the universe. The Ethiopian may change 
his skin and the ieopard its spots; but pending these unusual dis- 
turbances of nature, it will be well not to rest on the hope that next 
session Mr. Gladstone will be anything different from what he has 
shown himself this year, or from what he has been throughout a life 
already seventy years long, and occupied with work equal to the 
aggregate accomplishment of seventy men. 

The Premier has more than fulfilled expectation raised upon his 
renewed acceptance of office. Never has he been more eloquent, 
never more energetic, and never more capable than during the first 
session of the new Parliament. Next to him the laurels of the 
session rest with the Indian Secretary. It was only in the last weeks 
of the session that Lord Hartington found his opportunity, which 
probably no one grudged him, for he is above suspicion of seeking 
it to his own advantage, or even enjoying it when it is thrust upon 
him. At the beginning of the session he had fallen back into his old 
and worst manner. Relieved by a surprising turn in events of the 
thankless post he had filled during five years, he gladly sought the 
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comparative retirement now open to him. He took up his position 
at the lower end of the Treasury bench. He was not too frequent in 
attendance, and except when (as in the case of the debate on Mr. 
Forster's Bill) he was importuned, he never took part in the debates. 
He made wordy replies to unimportant questions, scarcely taking the 
trouble to open his mouth for full articulation, and, when not on 
his legs, preserving an attitude of glum stolidity that made the House 
rather glad when, as generally happened, he left the place as soon as 
he had made an end of his monologue. 

The illness of Mr. Gladstone suddenly and unexpectedly bringing 
him back to the position of leader, created a change as instant as, 
and even more marked than, that noted at the beginning of the 
session. At the morning sitting on the Friday when Mr. Gladstone 
succumbed, Lord .Hartington was lounging about in his usual 
heavy way at the end of the bench, his stolid look being unvaried 
by any more vivid expression than is to be derived from a yawn. 
On Monday, when the House met, it found him seated in the 
Premier's place, alert, watchful, ready for anything that might turn 
up, and capable of dealing with it. During the five years he had led 
the Opposition, he had slowly moved public opinion towards apprecia- 
tion of his sterling qualities. But nothing accomplished by him 
during that period prepared the House for the capacity displayed 
during the troubled weeks of the closing session. On several 
points Lord Hartington would naturally shrink from comparison 
with Mr. Gladstone. But as leader of the House of Commons he is 
vastly superior to the too impressionable genius from whose hands 
the reins slipped last August. 

Of other Ministers, none, with the exception of Sir Charles Dilke, 
has had opportunity of greatly distinguishing himself. Every one 
expected that Sir Charles Dilke would do well. But he has out- 
stripped the most friendly expectations. He has shown himself a 
thorough master of the difficult and delicate business pertaining to 
his department, and has commanded both the respect and the esteem 
of the House. It is a wholesome axiom of English politics that 
foreign questions should be removed from the arena of party con- 
flict. This is an axiom honoured rather in the breach than in the 
observance ; and it is a happy accident that has placed the direction 
of foreign affairs in the hands of two men who are, almost without 
exception, the most popular in their respective Houses. 

Mr. Chamberlain has not appeared prominently, but that is a 
crowning tribute of his success. Before he became a Minister, he 
proved his capacity as a debater, and his readiness to take part in any 
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question that might come under discussion. Since he has reached 
the assured position of a Cabinet Minister holding high office, he 
has been content to stand aside. Nothing in the session has been 
more remarkable than his apparent self-effacement. But this has 
been only apparent. Whilst others were talking, Mr. Chamberlain 
was working. He got his Bills through (one of them dealing with 
the class of legislation which hopelessly wrecked the reputation of Sir 
Charles Adderley, and ingloriously made him a peer), and has im- 
pressed the House with a sense that it has not as yet quite taken 
his full measure. 

Another member new to Ministerial office has also created a 
favourable impression, even in circles where an earlier militant habit 
had made him unpopular. Mr. Gladstone’s choice of Mr. Mundella as 
Vice-President of the Council met with instant approval, and it has 
been justified by the earliest essays of the new Minister. He has 
shown great tact in piloting through the House the important 
amendment of the Education Act which signalised the session, and, 
like Mr. Chamberlain, has displayed a hitherto unexpected capacity 
for saying nothing at the right moment. 

Sir William Harcourt has gone through the perils of the session 
pretty well ; partly, perhaps, because it has been singularly free from 
the pitfalls of deputations. Speculating several months before the 
general election on the Zersonne/ of “ Her Majesty’s Next Ministers,” 
mention in these pages of Sir William Harcourt as Home Secretary was 
received in some quarters with well-merited ridicule. It certainly did 
seem ridiculous at the time, it being generally accepted as the strongest 
probability that when the Liberals returned to power Sir William 
Harcourt would naturally become one of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Since the prediction has come true, the ridiculous aspect of 
the situation has not altogether disappeared. Sir William Harcourt, 
snubbing deputations and polishing his wit on the epidermis of 
the unpaid magistracy, does not suggest the model of a successful 
Home Secretary. This is a case in which what in racing phraseology 
is called “public form” will probably be justified. Among the 
troubles that await Mr. Gladstone’s Government in coming years 
there will be some, and not the least serious, arising out of Sir 
William Harcourt’s career as Home Secretary. 

Of the rest, Mr. Childers at the Army is very much the same as 
Mr. Childers at the Admiralty. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, though his 
chief is in the other House, has happily had few opportunities of 
making speeches. When these have fallen in his way he has made 
the most of them, and has never failed to recall the cry wrung from 
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one of his present colleagues in accents not less agonised because 
Sotto voce :— 

Oh, the dreary, drear Lefevre, 

Oh, the barren, barren Shaw. 

Mr. Grant Duff has had a bad time of it, being more than nearly 
frightened out of his life by the truculence of Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
who has insisted upon “wanting to know” about Sir Bartle Frere; 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has been ill; Mr. Thomas Brassey and 
Mr. John Holms are very wisely biding their time; Sir Henry 
James is rather better in office than out ; Sir Farrer Herschell has 
done admirably; Mr. Osborne Morgan has passed the Burials Bill ; 
and the Lord Advocate’s modest requirements in the matter of a 
seat have not been gratified. 

In respect of moral and authoritative position, the Ministry have 
fully maintained the prestige of the Treasury bench. They number 
in their ranks all the great orators that Death and the House of 
Lords have left to the Commons. The supreme excellence of 
debating power is, moreover, buttressed about by much ability of the 
second- and third-rate order. As there are no two men in the House 
who might be bracketed with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright in the 
matter of the highest form of oratory, so there are no twenty men on 
either side who could stand man for man with twenty who sit on the 
Treasury bench. Each department is so ably officered that its head is 
able to hold his own and conduct his business without requiring that 
the big guns of the Cabinet should be brought into action whenever 
his office challenges the attention of the House. That this has not 
always been so is a fact that will be recalled to mind when mention 
is made of the names of Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
Mr. James Lowther, Mr. Bourke, and Sir John Holker, who held 
important offices in the late Government. _ 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 








SHAKESPEARE AS A PROSE 
WRITER. 


T is related of Lord Mansfield, one of the profoundest and 
acutest lawyers who ever adorned our Bench, that he found 
himself very much impeded in his early career at the Bar by the 
reputation which he had acquired for polite learning. A young man 
who associated with Pope, supped at the “Grecian,” and could turn 
an Ode of Horace, was obviously quite incompetent to wrestle with 
the technicalities of Coke. It was in vain that he showed convincing 
proofs of the range and accuracy of his legal attainments. It was in 
vain that he surrounded himself with the ponderous tomes of Glanvill 
and Bracton. His plodding brethren would not believe him. They 
shook their heads at him “asa wit.” They could conceive of no 
alliance between Themis and the Muses—between the idealism of 
poetry and the plain prose of the law. A fate somewhat similar 
seems to have befallen our great national poet. We have so long 
contemplated Shakespeare as a writer of vérse, that it seems never to 
have struck any of his myriad commentators to contemiplate him as 
a writer of prose. During the last century and a half his works have 
been studied from almost every point of view. Eminent theologians 
have discussed his theology, eminent lawyers have discussed his legal 
acquirements. Physicians have illustrated his knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of disease. Scholars have estimated his obligations to Greece 
and Rome. Psychologists and metaphysicians have been busy with 
his philosophy, historians with his history, and philologists with his 
language. But from the appearance of Rowe’s preface to the 
appearance of Mr. Swinburne’s Essays in England, and from the 
days of Lessing to the days of Gervinus and Delius in Germany, we 
cannot call to mind a single attempt to estimate his position and 
merit as a writer of prose. Delius has indeed dealt at some length 
with this portion of Shakespeare’s work, but his essay is almost 
entirely confined to an examination of the text itself. His criticism 
is not comparative, and he has therefore failed to realise the great 
services which Shakespeare rendered to English prose. He has 
not shown in what points his prose essentially differs from that 
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of contemporary writers. He has not traced with sufficient minute- 
ness the history of its development in the great dramatist’s hands. 
He has not distinguished with sufficient precision its various styles. 

The truth is that Shakespeare’s prose is a phenomenon as 
remarkable as his verse. In one way, indeed, it is still more 
remarkable. The prose of Shakespeare stands alone. It was his 
own creation, as absolutely his own as the terza rima was Dante’s, 
as the Spenserian stanza was Spenser's. For everything else, with the 
exception only of pure comedy, he had models. English blank verse 
had been all but perfected by Marlowe and Peele before it passed 
into his hands. That he added much to it is true. He varied the 
pauses ; he made it more flexible, more perfectly adapted to catch, 
with exquisite subtlety, the ever-changing phases of thought ; but he 
was not its creator. The historical play had been formulated before 
he took it up. ‘Tragedy had been formulated. If we except three, 
all his plots were borrowed. His lyrics, matchless as they are, differ 
nothing in form, tone, and style from the lyrics of his immediate 
predecessors. But his prose is essentially original ; and how greatly 
he contributed to the development of this important branch of 
literature will be at once apparent if we compare his prose diction 
with the diction both of those who preceded and those who followed 
him. In two qualities, and in two qualities alone, had English prose 
excelled, and those qualities were harmony and majesty. For these 
it had been indebted to Hooker, and Hooker had learned them from 
the Latin Classics. Such a style was, however, only adapted for 
subjects which admitted of rhetorical treatment. It provided only 
for one mode of expression. The rhetorical diction of Hooker and 
the theologians ; the pedantic epigrammatic diction of Lyly and the 
euphuists ; the coarse colloquial vulgarity of Nash and the author of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts ; the loose and slovenly prose dialogue 
of Peele and Marlowe ; the diffuse, involved, and Italian periods of 
Puttenham and Sidney; the curt and somewhat awkward condensation 
of Bacon,' in his earlier style, represent very fairly the schools of 
prose which were flourishing when Shakespeare entered upon his 
task. Daniel, Donne, Hall, and Raleigh, who are beyond question 
the best prose writers—we are speaking merely of style—in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, had not begun to publish when 
Shakespeare was engaged in composition. The translation of the 

1 We make no exception in favour of The Advancement of Learning, which was 
published in 1606, for its style is as Latin in its rhythm and structure as that of 
Hooker. Bacon’s best prose compositions, and of a very high order of excellence 
they are, are the Zssay on Adversity and the Fragment on Death; but they, it must 
be remembered, did not appear till 1625. 
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Bible did not appear till 1611. Now, it must be obvious to any one 
who will take the trouble to consult them, that these writers, so far 
from furnishing Shakespeare with a model, do not even contain the 
germs of those qualities which constitute good prose in a tolerably 
advanced stage of its development. In one or two passages in his 
comedies, where they border closely on farce, Shakespeare may, it is 
true, have borrowed something from Nash and Peele, and he has of 
course employed occasionally the “three-piled hyperboles and spruce 
affectations ” of Lyly, both seriously to enrich his diction and half- 
contemptuously to point his parodies. But here all influences from, 
and all imitations of, his predecessors cease. 

What, then, did Shakespeare do for English prose? He gave it 
ease, he gave it variety and grace ; qualities in which, till he took it 
in hand, it was entirely deficient. He showed for the first time how 
it could be dignified without being pedantic, how it could be full 
and massive without subordinating the Saxon to the Latin element, 
how it could be stately without being involved, how it could be 
musical without borrowing its rhythm and its cadence from the rhe- 
toricians of Rome. He made it plastic. He taught it to assume, 
and to assume with propriety, every tone. He showed its capacity 
for dialectics, for exposition, and for narrative. He purified it from 
archaisms. Indeed, his diction often differs little from that of the 
best writers in the eighteenth century. The following passage, for 
example, will, in point of purity, rhythm, and composition, bear com- 
parison with any paragraph in Addison :— 

First my fear, then my courtesy, lastly my speech. My fear is your dis- 
pleasure ; my courtesy, my duty; and my speech, to beg your pardon. If you look 
for a good speech you undo me, for what I have to say is of my own making, and 
what indeed I should say, will, I doubt not, prove my own marring. Here I 
promised you I would be, and here I commit my body to your mercy. Bate me 
some, and I will pay you some, and, as most debtors do, promise you infinitely. 
If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, will you command me to use my 


legs? But a good conscience would make any possible satisfaction, and so must I. 
Epilogue to Second Part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” 


In light and fleeting dialogue he is not inferior to Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar. In point and terseness he is not inferior to Congreve. 
Indeed, it is easy to see that Congreve frequently modelled his prose 
dialogue on that of Shakespeare. A more magnificent piece of rhe- 
toric than Hamlet’s refiections on man was never penned either by 
Milton, Taylor, or Sir Thomas Browne. A finer specimen of grave and 
logical disquisition than the dialogue between Bates, Williams, and the 
King in the fourth act of Henry V. it would not be easy to find in the 
whole range of our prose literature. The dialogue between Rosalind and 
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Celia, and between Rosalind and Orlando in As You Like Jt, bear 
the same relation to our prose drama as the dialogues of Molitre 
bear to the dramatic prose of France. The speech of Brutus 
( Julius Cesar, act ii. scene ii.); the two monologues of Iago (Othello, 
act i. scene iii.), of Henry V. (Henry V., act iv. scene i.), the soliloquy 
of Edmund (Zear, act i. scene ii.), of Hamlet (Hamlet, act ii. scene ii., 
and again act v. scene i.), the speech of Speed (7wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, act ii. scene i.), are, regarded merely as compositions, master- 
pieces. The only dramatist who could for one instant stand com- 
parison with Shakespeare as a prose writer would be Ben Joncon ; 
but Ben Jonson’s best is far inferior to Shakespeare’s best. Jonson’s 
most ambitious prose is cast in a Latin mould. His dedication, for 
example, of “The Fox” to the two Universities is infinitely more 
Latin than English; the prose of his “ Discoveries” is no advance 
on that of Sidney; and his dialogue, even at its lightest, is seldom 
free from stiffness and pedantry. In a word, Shakespeare carried 
prose composition not only further than any writer during the Eliza- 
bethan age,! but further than any writer previous to Hobbes, Cowley, 
and Temple. In the comparative infancy of our prose literature, 
he achieved one of the rarest triumphs of its maturity—the union 
of the graces of rhetoric with the graces of colloquy. He attempted 
several styles, he excelled in all. Since his time many eminent 
poets have distinguished themselves in prose composition. At and 
before his time, such a double triumph was unique ; for who could 
compare the “Vita Nuova” with the “Paradiso,” the “Tale of 
Melibceus” with the “Knight’s Tale,” or the “ Dialogue on the 
State of Ireland” with a canto of the “Faery Queen”? Nor is 
this all. He was the first of our writers who perceived that the 
mechanism of prose differs essentially from the mechanism of verse, 
and who discerned how far the laws which govern the rhythm and 
cadence of metre might, without confusing the lines of demarcation 
between the two modes of expression, operate beneficially on the 
rhythm and cadence of prose. 

In examining Shakespeare’s prose more particularly it is, we think, 
possible to discern five distinct styles. First will come the euphuistic ; 
secondly, the coarse colloquial prose, modelled on the language of 
vulgar life ; thirdly, the prose of higher comedy ; fourthly, prose 
professedly rhetorical ; and, lastly, highly wrought poetical prose. 

The style which Lyly had, both by his celebrated romance and 

' We are speaking, of course, of the extent and variety of his powers of 


expression. In certain qualities he is excelled perhaps both by Hooker and Bacon, 
and by Samuei Daniel, whose style is, for the age in which he lived, wonderful, 
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also by his comedies, made popular—a style which was almost uni- 
versally affected by the court circles, and which continued to taint our 
literature till it received its death-blow from Sir Philip Sidney--has 
left considerable traces on Shakespeare’s diction. Euphuism is em- 
ployed, as we observed before, sometimes seriously and sometimes 
satirically. Some of the dialogue in As You Like /t, in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and in the Winter's Tale, offers obvious 
illustrations of the first, though we may observe how the poet’s tact 
and taste has led him to soften down the glaring extravagance of his 
model. His wit has all the flavour of Lyly’s, but, unlike Lyly’s, it is 
seldom forced ; with all the point and epigram of his model, he has 
none of his monstrous conceits, none of his false imagery, none of his 
frigid puerilities. A very good specimen of this modified euphuism 
is to be found in the second scene of the fifth act of the Winter's 
Tale. Who does not recognise the genuine Lyly in such a sentence 
as “ There might you have beheld one joy crown another, so and in 
such manner that it seemed sorrow wept to take leave of them, for 
their joy waded in tears ;” or again in “one of the prettiest touches 
of all, and that which angled for mine eyes caught the water though not 
the fish, was,” &c.? His satirical parodies of Lyly are to be found, 
not so much in entire scenes and dialogues, as in particular passages— 
though Love's Labour's Lost is from beginning to end one mass of 
euphuism. An exhaustive catalogue of the characteristics of euphuism 
might, indeed, be compiled from this single play. Don Adriano de 
Armado is a euphuist of the first water, and so also, in their way, are 
Moth and Holofernes. Again, Osric, in Hamlet, is evidently intended 
to ridicule Lyly’s young gentlemen. The speeches of Falstaff and 
Henry when they are acting the King (Henry /V. part i. act ii. scene v.) 
are obviously in the same vein. “ For though camomile the more it is 
trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth the more it is wasted the 
sooner it wears,” sounds like an extract taken verbatim from “ The 
Anatomy of Wit.” Shakespeare’s obligations to Lyly were therefore 
of a comparatively unimportant character. His satirical parodies 
proved that he fully recognised the puerility of euphuism, and where 
he directly imitates it he imitates it, generally speaking, for the 
purpose of laughing at it, though he has, it is true, occasionally 
enriched his diction with some of Lyly’s characteristic peculiarities. 
We now come to the second of our five divisions—the realistic 
colloquial prose, modelled on the language of common life. This is 
the language of the clowns, of the fools, of the citizens, officers, and 
of all the baser characters; the language of Touchstone, Launce, 
Bottom, Bardolph, Mrs. Quickly, Thersites, Dogberry, Trinculo, 
3B2 
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Stephano, Cloten, and of the rabble when the rabble are brought 
on the stage. It is, as a rule, studiously garnished with slang 
and proverbs. It will admit of many varieties, as it is the ex- 
pression of many moods and the instrument of many different 
characters. Sometimes it is made the vehicle of such jargon as that in 
which Dr. Caius, Fluellen, or Evans express themselves, or of the 
broken English of Catharine. Sometimes it embodies the ribald 
invectives and licentious facetiousness usual in the wit combats 
between the Prince and Falstaff, and is seen to perfection in the 
pot-house scenes in Henry JV., or in Kent’s onslaught on the 
Steward in Zear. Sometimes it is a mere transcript from the diction 
of ordinary life, as in that wonderfully realistic scene in which Silence 
and Shallow meet (#/enry /V., part ii. act iii. scene ii.), or in the 
scene between Henry V. and Catharine (Henry V., act v. scene ii.). 
At other times it expresses the comments and grievances of good 
Mrs. Quickly, or the incisive common sense of Michael Williams 
and Menenius, or the bustling ambition of Bottom and his crew ; 
at other times it rises to a sort of rhythmic dignity, as in some 
of the soliloquies of Falstaff, and occasionally in the speeches of 
Autolycus; but whatever phase it assumes, it is always the exact 
unidealised speech of the people. The dramatists who preceded 
Shakespeare, notably Marlowe, Greene, and Peele, had indeed em- 
ployed it, but in their hands, except where it is mere fluent scurrility, 
it is usually struggling with that kind of awkwardness incident to a 
style which is partly literary and partly studying to be dramatically ap- 
propriate. The prose scenes, for example, in Marlowe's “ Faust” and 
“ Jew of Malta”; in Greene’s “ Looking Glass for London,” and in 
Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” cannot for an instant be compared to Shake- 
speare in point of style. He is as much superior to them in power of 
colloquial expression as he is superior in creative genius. We must 
go forward more than half a century to Bunyan, before we shall find 
any author who displays such perfect command over the speech of the 
vulgar, and who can reproduce it with such exactness. We make no 
exception in favour of Dekker, Heywood, Middleton, or any of the 
representatives of the Plebeian school. They have, it is true, great skill 
in the conduct of homely dialogue, but it is not the skill of Shakespeare. 

We now come to a kindred but different style—the prose, that is 
to say, of the higher comedy; and this is, in our opinion, a style of 
which Shakespeare was the absolute and immortal creator, a style in 
which he has never been surpassed. This is the diction of his ladies 
and gentlemen when they do not express themselves in rhyme or 
blank verse. Though it is occasionally marred by the coarseness 
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which was in the days of Elizabeth and James not merely venial but 
habitual, it is as a rule essentially refined. Its coarseness never 
degenerates into vulgarity. Its tone and spirit are those of an aristo- 
cratic society. It is generally polished and graceful. It abounds 
in wit and epigram. When it rises, it is never stilted ; when it sinks, 
it is never mean. It reflects every shade and every tone of thought 
with exact fidelity. As the vehicle of light and playful irony it is 
eminently happy. Its persiflage is not inferior to the best which 
can be found in Molitre or De Musset. Its rhythm is sometimes so 
musical, its cadences are so exquisitely modulated, that it may be 
fairly questioned whether the most finished paragraphs in Addison 
could, in point of composition, be pronounced superior to it. Let us 
illustrate our meaning :— 

Yacques. 1 have neither the scholar’s melancholy which is emulation, nor the 
musician’s which is fantastical, nor the courtier’s which is proud, nor the soldier’s 
which is ambitious, nor the lawyer’s which is politic, nor the lady’s which is nice, 
nor the lover’s which is all these. But it is a melancholy of my own, compounded 
of many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed the sundry contempla- 
tion of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me, is a most humorous 
sadness. 

Rosalind. A traveller! By my faith, you have great reason te be sad. I fear 
you have sold your land to see other men’s; then to have seen much and to have 
nothing is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 


What could be more perfect than the /exzs and the rhythm of this 
passage? It is a piece of prose without a flaw, from whatever point 
of view it may be examined, whether we regard the arrangement of 
the words, the evolution of the sentences, the pauses, the cadence of 
the final sentence, the harmony of the whole paragraph. Again, 
take Speed’s speech in the first scene of the second act of the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” :— 

You have learned like Sir Proteus to wreathe your arms like a malecontent, to 
relish a lovesong like a robin red-breast, to walk alone like one that had the 
pestilence, to sigh like a schoolboy that had lost his alphabet, to weep like a 
young girl that had buried her grandam, to fast like one that takes diet, to watch 
like one that fears robbing, to speak puling like a beggar at Hallowmas. You 
were wont when you laughed to crow like a cock, when you walked to walk like 
one of the lions. When you fasted it was after dinner, when you looked sadly it 
was for want of money. And now you are metamorphosed with a mistress, so 
that when I look on you I can hardly think you my master. 


These extracts might indeed, so far as diction is concerned, be 
extracts from one of Gray’s or Cowper's letters, so melodious, so 
easy, so elegant, so free from all taint of archaism are they. And yet 
Dr. Johnson could say that Sir William Temple was the first writer 
who gave harmony to English prose! We cannot afford to extend 
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our quotations further, but we would exhort any one who is inclined 
to dispute what we have said to examine carefully the following pas- 
sages: Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, act ii. scene i.; Much Ado About 
Nothing, act i. scene i., and act v. scene ii.; almost all the prose 
dialogues in As You Like Jt, but particularly act i. scene ii, the 
beginning of scene iii., with the whole of the first scene of the fourth 
act. Zwelfth Night, act iii. scene i.: and it would be easy to extend 
our references. In this particular style of Shakespeare’s prose there 
is one very obvious peculiarity. In addition to the colloquial ease 
which marks it, there is seldom wanting a sort of literary eloquence, 
as though he were striking a double chord, as though he were creating 
a language which is at once real and ideal, at once the speech of the 
beings amongst whom we are moving here, and of the beings of that 
world which exists only in the imagination of the poet. And yet the 
two styles are in perfect unison with one another. 

Of prose professedly rhetorical Shakspeare has not left us many 
specimens, for he has of course usually expressed himself in blank 
verse, whenever his subject made it necessary for the style to be 
more than usually elevated. The two best illustrations of this 
division of his prose are perhaps the speech of Brutus over the 
body of Cesar, Julius Cesar, act iii. scene ii.; the fine dialogue 
between Bates, Williams, and the King in the first scene of the 
fourth act of Henry V., and the closing description of the shipwreck 
in the Winter's Tale, act iii. scene iii. It is, indeed, very difficult 
to see why the poet has on these occasions selected prose in pre- 
ference to verse. The subject is impressive, the treatment is serious, 
the plays in which they occur are for the most partin verse. Of this, 
however, we purpose to say something presently. 

We now come to the last of our five divisions. This is the style 
where Shakespeare has raised prose to the sublimest pitch of verse, 
and is, it must be confessed, the rarest ofall his modes of expression. 
The finest and most obvious illustration of this is to be found in 
Hamlet, act ii. scene ii.:— 

This goodly frame the earth seems to me a sterile promontory. The air, look 
you, the brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, 
why it appears no other thing to me than a fine and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! In form how 
moving! How express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In 
apprehension how like a God! The beauty of the world! The paragon of 
animals! And yet to me what is this quintessence of dust ! 

It would be hard to cull from the whole body of our prose litera- 
ture a passage which should demonstrate more strikingly the splendour 
and the majesty of our language when freed from the shackles of 
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verse. Of all De Quincey’s many inaccurate assertions, he never 
made one more inaccurate than when he asserted that he—the English 
opium-eater—had been the first to introduce English literature to 
what he calls poetical impassioned prose. He might have pretended 
to forget, possibly he might really have forgotten, Raleigh, who fur- 
nished him with the model for one of his finest apostrophes;' he 
might have overlooked Milton, Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, but 
it is strange indeed that he should have overlooked Shakespeare. 
Another very eloquent example, but in diction more subdued and 
less ornate, may be found in the gaoler’s speech in Cymbeline, act v. 
scene iy.; in Lear’s speech, “ Why, thou wert better in thy grave,” &c., 
Lear, act iii. scene iii. 

The above classification, necessarily arbitrary and imperfect, and 
adopted rather for purposes of convenience than proceeding on any 
fixed critical principle, leaves of course much of the poet’s prose still 
unspecified. We have still to take into account his grave didactic 
style, of which we have several examples in Ham/et—his many 
soliloquies and reflections where the language rises and falls in 
exquisite unison with the sentiments embodied in it, as in Benedick’s 
speech, Much Ado About Nothing, act ii. scene iii.; Launcelot Gobbo’s, 
Merchant of Venice, act ii. scene ii.; the speeches of Falstaff; the speech 
of Autolycus, Winter's Tale, act iv. scene iv.; of Thersites, Zrotlus 
and Cressida, act ii. scene iv.; the Porter’s, Macbeth, act ii. scene iii.; 
Edmund’s, Zear, act i. scene ii.; the serious and set speeches, which 
might be amply illustrated from Measure for Measure, from Othello, 
and from Cymbeline; the epilogues, as at the conclusion of As You 
Like It, and the Second Part of Henry ZV.; the various documents 
and letters cited by the characters. 

It is interesting, for it is, we think, quite possible to watch the 
stages by which Shakespeare’s prose arrived at maturity, and to see 
how it became, by degrees, a favourite instrument of expression with 
him. At first he used it very sparingly. In some of his earlier 
works it finds no place at all. There is no prose, for example, in 
the First Part of Henry Vi.; there is none in Xing John or in 
Richard IT.; there are only about a dozen lines in Zitus Andronicus ; 
there is only one short scene in Richard J/I. In Romeo and Juliet 
the proportion of prose is very small, and in the conversation between 
the Nurse and Lady Capulet (act i. scene ii.), where we should have 
expected to find it, we find blank verse. In the two parts of Henry JV., 


? Compare the concluding paragraph of the History of the World—*‘O eloquent, 
just, and mighty Death,” &c.—with the celebrated apostrophe to opium, beginning, 
**O just, subtle, and mighty Opium,” in the second part of the Opium Zater. 
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on the other hand, prose and verse are used in almost equal propor- 
tions, but the prose portions are, without exception, confined to the 
comic scenes. In As You Like Jt the tone of the prose is raised ; in 
Hamlet it begins to encroach on the province of blank verse, that is 
to say, it is employed in grave and serious passages ; and in this way 
the poet continues to employ it through the whole series of his maturer 
works, except in the Zempest, where it is confined to the baser charac- 
ters, and in Henry V///., where we find it only in one short scene. 
The stages in the development of Shakespeare’s prose are, we 
think, as clearly discernible as the stages in the development of his 
verse. It appears for the first time in the Second and Third Part 
of Henry V7, and here it differs in no respect from the style of 
Marlowe and Peele—it has all their characteristics, all their stiffness, 
all their archaism, all their coarseness. In Love's Labour's Lost 
it is, of course, and is intended to be, merely parody. In Ad/’s Well 
that Ends Well we find it in a state of transition. It is frequently 
rough, involved, and uncouth, but it is also occasionally compact 
and musical. Side by side, for instance, with periods like— 

Now he hath a smack of all neighbouring languages, therefore we must every 


one be a man of his own fancy; not to know what we speak one to another, so we 
seem to know, is to know straight our purpose 


we find periods like— 


The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together; our virtues 
would be proud if our faults whipped them not, and our crimes would despair if 
they were not cherished by our virtues. 


In As You Like 7t the composition of the prose is as perfect as that 
of the verse. 

How delicately the poet understood and how carefully he studied 
the rhythm of his prose may be seen, not only in his use of exple- 
tives, in the arrangement of his antitheses, and in his introduction of 
balancing clauses, but in the nice measurement of his subordinate 
sentences, and in his frequent inversions of the natural order of the 
words. When he is at his best, Isocrates and Cicero were not more 
solicitous about the harmony of their periods. Take the following 
passage from Henry V.:— 

Now if these men have defeated the law and out-run native punishment, 
though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God. War is his 
beadle. War is his vengeance. So that here men are punished for before breach 
of the king’s laws in the king’s quarrel. Where they feared the death they have 
borne life away, and where they would be safe they perish. Then if they die 
unprovided no more is the king guilty of their damnation than he was before 
guilty of those impieties for the which they are now visited. Every subject’s duty 
is the king’s, but every subject’s soul is his own. 
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Longinus has observed of a celebrated sentence in Demosthenes 
that so absolutely perfect is the construction, that if a synonym be 
substituted, if the slightest alteration be made in the order of the 
words, the whole is ruined, the music is a discord. What is true of 
the sentence in Demosthenes is true also of the paragraph we have. 
just quoted, and of many other prose paragraphs in Shakespeare. 
Alter or omit a single word, invert a sentence, strike out a clause, 
change in the smallest particular a particle, and you would jar the ear 
of a sensitive critic, as a false note would jar the ear of a musician. 
Now, we do not believe that, with the exception of the translators 
of the Bible, any other Elizabethan prose writer had so fine a per- 
ception of the native harmony of our tongue, as distinguished from 
a harmony borrowed from Rome. 

And now it remains to say a few words on the question whether 
we are justified in supposing that Shakespeare was guided by any 
fixed principle in his employment of verse and prose, or whether he 
employed them, as fancy suggested, for the sake of variety and relief. 
On this subject it would be dangerous to dogmatise. It must, of 
course, be obvious to every one that, as a general rule, he employs 
prose when he wishes to be emphatically realistic, when he is dealing 
with commonplace characters, and is embodying commonplace senti- 
ments. There is always an instinct in a true artist prompting him, 
even at the cost of literary grace, to attain completé harmony between 
spirit and expression. We find this to be the case even in those 
schools where a rigid regard to form is the primary canon. We find 
traces of it in Euripides: we find it still more marked in Aristophanes 
and in the later schools of the Greek drama. We find it in Terence ; 
we find it pre-eminently in Plautus. As a general rule, Shakespeare’s 
poetical conceptions naturally, and, as it were, spontaneously, clothe 
themselves in verse, while all that appertains to the familiar side 
of real life as naturally slides into its appropriate prose. The line 
of demarcation thus drawn between verse and prose is indeed an- 
other proof of Shakespeare’s delicate appreciation of style, another 
proof that he was what the French critics deny—a reflective artist. 
Many of his disciples have written plays in a mixture of verse and 
prose, but the employment of the one or the other mode of expres- 
sion is with them purely arbitrary, and appears to have been intro- 
duced simply to vary the dialogue or to save the trouble of yoking 
thought to metre. This is evident, not only from the fact that 
conceptions eminently and essentially poetical are often clothed in 
prose, but that their prose is very commonly nothing but loose blank 
verse. Webster, in his two great tragedies, constantly selects this 
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mode of expression for his grandest and most striking images. The 
prose of Massinger and Tourneur is so rhythmical that their respective 
editors have boldly printed it as blank verse. And what applies to 
these poets will apply, with the exception of Fletcher, to all the 
other Elizabethan dramatists when writing tragedy. In Shakespeare’s 
prose there is never such ambiguity. His prose is as clearly defined 
as his verse. However rich, however highly wrought it be, its 
rhythm is never the rhythm of metre, the style of its rhetoric is not 
the style of the rhetoric of verse. But it would not be true to say 
that the poet reserves prose simply for cases where prose is dramatic- 
ally appropriate. True as a rule, it is a rule which admits of many 
exceptions. In Hamiéet, in Antony and Cleopatra, and in Cymbeline 
—see particularly the scene between Posthumus and the gaoler, in 
parts of Hengy V., and in parts of Othello, several speeches are in 
prose where we might, so far as the subject-matter is concerned, have 
expected verse. In some cases it may possibly have been used to 
heighten the effect of the verse immediately following. The mag- 
nificent. soliloquy of Henry V. is preceded by a scene in prose, 
Antony’s. splendid chetoric in Ju/ius Cesar is ushered in by a prose 
speech from Brutus. In many cases which will at once suggest 
themselves to the student it is undoubtedly used for the purpose of 
relief and variety, and for that purpose only. 

It would be idle to draw any parallel between the merits of our 
great poet in these two branches of composition; but we may observe 
that in one or two points his prose contrasts very favourably with 
his verse. His verse, in his later style at least, is frequently obscure, 
perplexed, and abrupt: his prose is uniformly smooth and lucid. 
His verse abounds in solecisms and anacolutha : his prose is, with a 
very few exceptions, singularly correct, and is marked by much 
greater purity, both of idiom and phrase. His verse is full of 
mannerisms, and of mannerisms which are not at all times pleasant : 
his prose is easy and natural. In a word, his most characteristic 
prose is, regarded merely as composition, decidedly superior to his 
most characteristic verse. 

Margaret Fuller tells us in one of her letters that in a conversa- 
tion at which she was once present, Mr. Carlyle gave it as his 
opinion that Shakespeare would have done far better if he had 
confined himself to prose. Such an opinion may well be put down 
as one of those paradoxes in which, in his younger days, the author 
of “Sartor Resartus” loved to indulge. Even a collection of such 
delightful stories as the “ Decamerone,” even a romance like “ Don 
Quixote ” or “ Tom Jones,” would have been a poor exchange for 
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such works as “ Lear” or “Cthello.” And yet, in one way at least, 
we share Mr. Carlyle’s regret. What student of Shakespeare could 
doubt that that omnipotent genius might, had he so willed it, have 
accomplished for prose fiction what he has accomplished for the 
drama—have been the first of prose novelists, as he is the first of 
poets? Had he taken up the novel where Greene and Lyly left it, 
it is not likely that England would have had to wait a century and a 
half for a genius like Fielding, and more than two centuries for a 
genius like Walter Scott. 

But we must bring this sketch to a conclusion. A careful 
examination of Shakespeare’s prose is still a desideratum, and it 
would, we ure convinced, be a welcome accession to our present 
stock of Shakespearian criticisms. Unless we are much mistaken, 
such an examination would be, moreover, of inestimable value in 
affording internal evidence bearing on the chronology of the poet's 
works. His verse has been scrutinised with ludicrous minuteness : 
his prose remains virtually without a critic. Our literature has not 
yet found its Tiraboschi. Indeed, the history of our prose literature 
has never even been adequately sketched ; but of one thing we feel 
very certain: that whenever such a work appears, the name of the 
greatest poet the world has ever beheld will be found to hold a high 
place, not only among the fathers, but among the masters of English 
prose. To judge him properly, we must judge him relatively. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Lava FLOODS WITHOUT VOLCANOES. 


RTHODOXY and heterodoxy, conservatism and radicalism, 

and all other isms and schisms that fetter free judgment, are 

supposed to be non-existent in the scientific world. Sometimes it 

comes out, however, that with all our struggles to maintain an intel- 

lectual independence, we have been blindly following a theory that 

could not have been accepted had we not been far too submissive to 
established authority. 

A case of this kind has just started forth. For my own part, I am 
somewhat ashamed of the fact that I have twice walked round the 
Antrim coast, and admired the vast sheets of basalt that are spread in 
such mighty floods throughout that region, and are seen in such 
massive sections on the coast, as at Fair Head, the rocks above the 
Giant’s Causeway, &c., that I have accepted the general belief that 
the columns of Staffa are connected by submarine continuations 
which extend farther on towards Iceland ; that I have even written a 
paper questioning the theory that describes that curious conglomerate, 
seen under Dunluce Castle and other places, as ancient “ crater 
necks,” and, besides this, have climbed Vesuvius, and walked from 
Messina to Catania over the porous black lava streams of Etna, and 
yet have been content blindly to accept the teaching which attributes 
the Antrim lava to volcanic eruptions of similar kind to these, and this 
in spite of the absence, throughout the Antrim basalt region, of any 
cones or craters, or any vestiges of craters, beyond these supposed 
“crater necks,” for which I claim a totally different origin. 

It is some consolation, however, to find oneself sinning in good 
company; a superficial geologist like myself is, after all, no worse 
than the best geologists of this generation. ‘This sort of penitence 
and consolation will possibly be shared by some of my readers when 
they learn what Mr. Archibald Geikie has recently been doing and 
writing. If he is right, the orthodox volcanoes, consisting of craters 
and cones, had no existence during what I may call the basaltic 
epochs, nor are any such “ burning mountains” at all demanded to 
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account for these vast lava-streams, nor for others of still greater 
magnitude that he has recently visited in that. wondrous country 
about the Yellowstone and Snake Rivers ; and he further shows that 
the real sources of these lava floods are so simple and obvious that 
the Geological Society ought to sit in sackcloth and ashes at not less 
than half a dozen of their forthcoming meetings. 

He describes portions'of his journey of several hundred miles 
through the volcanic region of the Yellowstone and Madison, riding 
for days over fields of basalt as level as lake bottoms among the 
valleys, and then emerging from the mountains “‘ upon the great sea of 
black lava which seemed to stretch illimitably westwards,” and 
appeared as if the great plain had been filled with molten rock, 
which had kept its level and wound in and out, along the bays and 
promontories of the mountain slopes, as a sheet of water would have 
done. The precipitous walls of the cafion cuttings of the Snake 
River show that the plain is covered by a succession of parallel 
sheets of basalt to a depth of several hundred feet. He looked in 
vain for any central cone from which this great sheet of basalt could 
have flowed. “It assuredly could not have come from the adjacent 
mountains, which consisted of other and very different lavas, round 
the worn flanks of which the basalt had eddied.” 

How, then, could these vast floods of lava have originated? 
Mr. Geikie answers this question by resuscitating the explanation of 
Richthofen, which has been practically snuffed out by modern 
geologists. This theory regards all such great accumulations of 
basalt as due to the welling forth of molten rocks from great fissures of 
the earth-crust, out of which the melted rock has flowed quietly and 
steadily, without any of the roaring and raving and violent ejections 
due to the escape of high-pressure steam or other imprisoned gases. 
The cones which surround the craters of Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, 
&c., have been formed by the action of such outbursting gases, 
which fling masses of lava high in the air, to fall down and be up- 
thrown again and again, until pulverised by the mutual collisions of 
the upflying and down-falling fragments. This powder and these 
fragments, as they fall on either side of the volcanic throat, pile 
themselves as a cone, over which the lava flows and builds it higher ; 
and thus on till a mountain is formed. 

An outflow of mere liquid from a long chasm or fissure would 
make no such heap, but simply form a spreading stream that would 
flow like water down a slope, or spread out on a plain, or fill up 
a basin-shaped valley. 

But where are the fissures or chasms? may next be asked. They 
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abound in our own country and in the regions above seferred to ; 
but they no longer remain as chasms or fissures, for the simple 
reason that the molten stream has cooled and solidified within them, 
and thus has filled them with material corresponding to the lava 
streams around. 

These filled-up fissures are the “trap dykes,” so very abundant 
and so familiar to geologists, and even to the geological tyro. In the 
British Islands alone these filled-up fissures are found extending over 
an area of above 100,000 square miles, and may be counted by hun- 
dreds or even by thousands. They are not only sufficient to account 
for all the remaining basaltic or trap formations, but indicate the 
existence of other similar outflows that have been subsequently 
denuded. 

According to this view, the upthrowings of volcanoes are but 
minor efforts—mere secondary or residual phenomena—and the 
cones and craters, up whose black cindery slopes we climb so 
laboriously, are comparable to the pimples that sometimes form on 
the edges of a healing wound. 

I cannot conclude this note without adding an argument of my 
own in favour of Mr. Geikie’s view. All the recent lavas that I 
have seen on the flanks of Etna and Vesuvius, though chemically 
resembling basalt, have a totally different mechanical structure. 
They are porous, actually spongy ; and this porosity is evidently 
due to the intermixture of gases with the semi-fused solid, just as the 
carbonic acid of fermentation is mixed with the dough from which 
bread is made. These pores afford evidence of the existence of the 
imprisoned gases to which violent eruptive volcanic action is due ; 
and their absence in basalt and other varieties of trap rock is an 
evidence of the absence of such gases, without which neither cones 
nor craters corresponding to those of orthodox volcanoes could be 
formed. 

If these great lava streams had been poured out under the sea 
from submarine volcanoes, as Lyell and others suppose, the sudden 
cooling of their surface would increase the porosity of the interior 
by preventing the gradual emission of the gases during solidification, 
just as the baker obtains very porous French rolls by rapidly solidify- 
ing his “ sponge.” 

Neither will the idea that the solidity of basalt, &c., is due to 
subsequent introductions of other ingredients, or what Lyell calls 
“ secretion during the cooling and consolidation of lavas,” bear ex- 
amination. It is refuted by the experiments made about twenty-two 
years ago by Messrs. Chance, which I witnessed. The “Rowley 
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Rag,” a basaltic rock, was fused and run into moulds for architectural 
decoration. When suddenly cooled it formed a black glass, not dis- 
tinguishable ‘from obsidian; when slowly cooled, by keeping the 
moulds red-hot for several days, it consolidated into a granular mass, 
scarcely distinguishable from the original rock. 


ELectric HAIR. 


T the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, a paper was recently read 

by M. Amat, in which he recounts some experiments. he 

made in the North of the Sahara. By passing a pocket comb through 

his hair or beard he produced sparks of 5 to 7 centimétres in length 

in hot, dry weather. Horses’ tails presented still more striking 

electrical phenomena, which he attributes to the ill-conducting 

horny matter of the hoof effecting better insulation from the earth 

than is obtained by the human foot. He states that the sparks 

above described were obtained from himself without insulation, and 
that insulation increases the intensity of such phenomena. 

I have made similar experiments myself, using different kinds of 
combs, and find that real tortoiseshell is much more effective than 
ordinary horn combs, and horn better than bone; also, that 
vulcanite is about equal to tortoiseshell ; and that—other conditions 
being equal—the experiments are more successful during frosty 
weather, with easterly winds, than at other times. This is, doubtless, 
owing to greater dryness of the air. My experiments do not confirm 
what M. Amat states respecting insulation, #¢ insulation by the 
feet. I tried this many years ago, and, finding no perceptible 
difference, concluded that the necessary insulation is effected by each 
individual hair on its own account. This was confirmed by the fact 
that dryness and length of hair appeared to be—next to atmospheric 
dryness—the chief condition of success. If I am right, the length 
of the hair on the horse’s tail has far more to do with its electrical 
excitability than the supposed insulating power of its hoofs. Cats 
are celebrated for their electrical properties, and they have no hoofs. 
Their fur itself is highly electrical, as we know by experiments 
made upon their separated skins. A cat’s skin, or a fox’s tail, is an 
admirable rubber for an electrophorus. 

Some years ago I witnessed, in Edinburgh, some very striking 
experiments made by an eminent tragédienne on her own hair. By 
rapidly rubbing it in a dark room (with a tortoiseshell comb, if I 
remember rightly) she brought out brilliant flashes, produced by a 
multitude of sparks, accompanied with loud crackling. Her hair 
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was remarkably black, glossy, and long, and she had a theory of 
her own on the subject. She believed that the electrical properties 
depended upon excitability of temperament, or “ cat-like” intensity, 
as she termed it. My more prosaic theory, that it depended simply 
on the non-conduction or insulating efficiency of long, dry, non- 
pomaded, glossy hair, was scornfully rejected. She told me that the 
electrical phenomena were far more brilliant in Canada, during the 
dry, intense frosts of that climate, than in Edinburgh; that fibres of 
silk there clung to her fingers, and moved curiously about like spiders’ 


legs. 


UNDERGROUND WATERS. 


N the chronicle of useful work done under the auspices of the 
British Association, a prominent place must be given to that 
connected with the above subject. A report was read at Swansea 
by that rising young geologist, Mr. C. E. De Rance, in which he 
describes “the circulation of the underground waters in the Permian, 
New Red Sandstone, and Jurassic formations of England,” and the 
quality and character of the water supplied to-the towns and districts 
from these formations. 

It is quite evident that our present barbarous system of water 
supply from rivers that receive the sewage of towns and villages is 
doomed. We must either go to the basin-shaped valleys that receive 
the unpolluted surface drainage of the mountain. slopes and hold 
them ready for our use in such natural reservoirs as the Bala Lake, 
the tarns and lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, &c., or we 
must avail ourselves of Nature’s filters, the porous rocks, that receive 
the rain on the faces of their outcrops and carry it under our feet, 
altered only by the mineral matter it is capable of dissolving out of 
the rocks themselves. 

The situation of the town itself must determine the choice 
between these sources of supply. 

The value of a thorough survey of the underground waters of 
Great Britain by competent geologists will be understood by 
reflecting on the following fact. 

Our island, and more especially the English portion of it, has 
somehow been considerably tilted. The stratified rocks of which it 
is mainly formed do not lie horizontally one above the other, but 
are so up-tilted northwards that the traveiler who runs upon the rail 
from London to Aberdeen, or from Middlesex to Westmoreland, 
is, geologically speaking, diving into the crust of the earth. The 
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rails on which he travels are not laid upon the fair geological surface 
of the earth, not upon the layers of the earth’s crust as they were 
originally deposited, but upon their up-tipped edges. If a number 
of books—say music-books—are piled one above the other on a table, 
their leaves lie horizontally; but if this heap of books is knocked over, 
so that their backs shall all rest on the table, and their edges lap over 
each other, these up-tilted edges will rudely represent the position of 
the up-tipped strata of England, the top book thrown to one end of 
the table being the S. portion, and the bottom book at the other end 
the N. 

If the up-tipped edges of these books were continuously sprinkled, 
or exposed to gentle rain, the water would find its way between the 
leaves, especially if the books had not been pressed, and the leaves 
were lying loosely on each other. 

This is the case with the up-tilted leaves of that great Book of 
Genesis which the geologist endeavours to interpret. The rain falls 
on them and sinks through them in varying degrees, according to 
their porosity. Some are very porous, others almost impermeable. 
Hence a very great variation in the quantity of underground waters 
in different districts and at different depths of a given district. 

There are differences not only in quantity, but also in the quality 
of the waters contained in these subterranean reservoirs. The 
material of some of the strata, whose up-tilted edges are thus 
receiving the distilled water from the clouds, is to some extent 
soluble in such water; the material of other strata is practically in- 
soluble. ‘Thus our supposed traveller from London to Aberdeen, on 
reaching Dunstable, comes upon the edge of one of the series of 
strata that underlie London, and crop out all around—I mean our 
familiar chalk, which is such a curiosity to some foreigners. This 
is very porous, and also soluble in water charged with carbonic acid. 
Hence the hardness of London spring water that has come through 
the chalk. 

Farther North, out-cropping edges of slate abound. Many of 
these slates are fairly good water-bearers, but are so nearly insoluble 
that the water flowing within them is comparatively soft. In other 
places, as in Derbyshire, South Yorkshire, &c., a coarse, porous 
sandstone, the “millstone grit,” crops out from underneath the 
coal measures, and receives floods of water that pour out beautifully 
soft. Wherever this is unmixed, and available, a great saving of soap 
is effected on account of its softness. 

Between these soft waters and the soap-wasting hard waters that 
00ze through the limestones, are such medium waters as those that so 
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abundantly saturate the friable shales of our coal-bearing strata, and 
which add so much to the cost of working many collieries, on account 
of the rivulets that must be continually pumped from the pits. 

Here and there are strange outbreaks, like the holy well of St. 
Winfred, where there rush from one hole in the rock about 20 tons of 
water per minute, forming a river that turns many mills in its short 
course down to the Dee. The flood bursts upwards, where the porous 
millstone grit and coal measures suddenly abut upon the nearly 
impermeable carboniferous limestones that supply the well-known 
Holywell cements and fluxing lime. 

The above hasty sketch of some of the prominent facts, just 
those that crop up in memory as I write, are sufficient to indicate the 
useful field that is open for geological research directly bearing upon 
one of the primary necessaries of life—so necessary, that upon its 
better and purer supply depend the possible limits of our future 
increase of population; for if we go on committing joint-stock 
suicide by supplying one town with the sewage of the next above it, 
the Malthusian problem will be effectually solved by reaching the 
limit when typhoid fever will kill a sufficient number to make the 
death-rate balance that of births. 

The work already done by Mr. De Rance, and those associated 
with him, is but a tentative instalment of the work that should be 
done, not by the British Association merely, but by the nation, for 
national prosperity’s sake. 

We have an admirable organization in the staff of the National 
Geological Surveyors, and now that they have so nearly completed 
the first stage of the ordinary Geological Survey, they might at once 
commence this great and necessary work, which, done as they 
will do it, if properly supported, would enable any town council 
or village vestry to know beforehand the quantity and quality of 
water under its feet, and where and how to find it at depths 
that shall render sewage pollution impossible. 

Some of the existing water companies may pooh-pooh and 
oppose such researches, but vested interests only maintainable by 
poisoning our children and sober water-drinking adults are no more 
worthy of preservation than were those of Messrs. Turpin, Shep- 
pard, & Co., which were assailed, and have been nearly ruined, by 
the progress of gas lighting and improved police arrangements. 

Mr. De Rance estimates the amount of rainfall absorbed by the 
Triassic Sandstones of Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Midlands to 
average 400,000 gallons daily for each square mile. The average 
population of Great Britain is 265 persons per square mile. This 
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gives above 1,500 gallons daily for each. The supply must of course 
be concentrated as the population concentrates. In some places a 
natural concentration of the underground water occurs, and wells may 
there be sunk, that will draw upon the supplies of several square 
miles, and thus yield two to three millions of gallons daily. 

The artificial concentration is merely a mechanical problem, one 
of pumps and pipes, the practical solution of which may be safely left 
to our engineers when the geologists have indicated where the best 
supply is to be found. The available quantity is probably sufficient 
to enable us to pick and choose, selecting only the best and softest, 
and rejecting altogether such as is now supplied to London, and 
supplied so villainously by the niggardly devices of plug-holes in the 
roadway, of water-butts and house cisterns, aided, or rather impeded, 
by the ball-cocks and turn-cocks, that disgrace the great metropolis 
of the world. I write this in Yorkshire, through which I have been 
lately wandering, visiting most of its great towns. In none of these 
have I seen the “F.P. 13 ft., S.C. 15 ft.” painted on street walls, 
nor any such barbarous monster as a turncock to dole out the daily 
dribble, provided he receives his Christmas box. These towns, and 
those of Lancashire and the Midlands, like all others where municipal 
and sanitary civilization is established, are supplied directly and 
continuously from the public reservoirs. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PHOTOPHONE. 


INCE my description of the photophone (see page 628 of last num- 
ber) was written, further accounts of experiments of Professor 
Bell and Mr. Tainter have been published. From these it appears 
that the simple form of the instrument which I described is only 
capable of repeating musical sounds, or variations of pitch, and that 
something further is demanded to obtain a distinct repetition of 
articulate speech. This something is the interposition of a film of 
selenium, having that property of variable conductivity of electricity, 
with varying degrees of illumination, which I described. Mr. Bell’s 
latest improvement includes a selenium receiver, placed in the focus 
of a concave mirror, which concentrates the trembling beam of light 
and all its tremours upon the ingeniously extended selenium film. 
The variations of the light produce corresponding variations of the 
power of the selenium receiver to convey a current of electricity, 
which passes through it from a battery, and these variations of the 
electric current act upon a pair of telephone receivers, and make 
them speak, by producing magnetic disturbances similar to those of 
the ordinary telephone. 
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At present the instrument is but a philosophical curiosity that has 
not reached the stage of practical utility, such as the telephone has 
attained. But we must not be impatient. Long and laborious experi- 
mental research may yet be required to perfect it, and this perfection 
will be attained when a simple diaphragm is devised that will effect 
distinct articulation without the intervention of the selenium receiver 
and the battery. 

Should this be achieved, the instrument may be used for naval 
and military communications, and for other cases where there is no 
intermediate conducting wire such as the telephone requires. 


ELECTRICITY AND SALTED HERRINGS. 


AD any scientific enthusiast of the last generation announced 
his belief that the progress of electrical science would 
directly affect the supply of herrings to those inland Catholic 
countries where they are—when salted—in such demand for food 
on fast days, his friends would have been anxious concerning his 
cerebral welfare. As a matter of fact, this is now the case. The 
Norwegian coast is girdled by 1,200 miles of herring telegraph wire, 
and telegraph stations are established on the barren rocks of the 
Lofodden Islands, and in the hollows between the dark precipitous 
cliffs that form the Arctic face of Europe. Here, among the screaming 
sea-birds, a watch is kept of the movements of herring shoals, and 
particulars concerning their progress are flashed to the little settle- 
ments of hardy Norsemen who live by the harvest of the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic ocean. According to such intelligence they make their 
preparations for securing some of the merchandise that they send so 
largely to the countries on the Mediterranean. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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T is no business of mine to dilate upon the breadth of view, the 
accuracy of statement, and the clearness of utterance which mark 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s now completed “ History of Our Own Times.” 
As a matter of permanent interest it seems worth while to notice the 
influence over the style of that familiarity with fiction which is to be 
expected in the author of “Miss Misanthrope,” “ Donna Quixote,” 
and “ Dear Lady Disdain.” I know of no work of solid thought and 
learning, such as this may claim to be, which is so eminently happy 
in the illustrations from past literature it affords. A few only of 
those which have struck me in the pleasant task of perusal shall be 
mentioned. When, in 1858, Lord Palmerston was turned from office 
by that Peace party he had derided, Mr. McCarthy’s reflection, drawn 
from Othello, is, “ Cassio hath beaten thee, and thou by that small hurt 
hast cashiered Cassio.” Sir John Wrottesley, in a debate upon the 
Removal of Jewish Disabilities, declared that “ when it was notorious 
that seats were to be had in that House for money, he could not consent 
to allow any one to become a member who was not also a Christian.” 
To this statement Mr. McCarthy appends a quotation from Master 
Slender, “ If I be drunk, I'll be drunk with those that have the fear of 
God, and not with drunken knaves.” England’s intervention in the 
affairs of Poland rendered, he holds, the same service to Poland 
“that the interposition of Don Quixote did for the boy whose 
master was flogging him.” Mr. Layard out of office is described as 
a swashbuckler and soldado of parliamentary conflict, “a very Draw- 
cansir of political debate.” It would be easy to multiply instances 
of this singular facility, but those I have supplied will serve to indi- 
cate its nature. The only point on which I feel disposed to break a 
lance with Mr. McCarthy is @ propos of his statement in his very 
interesting summary of literary effort during the period with which 
he deals, that “ We have had no great poet in these latter days.” As 
I cannot fight out the matter with Mr. McCarthy, I will simply 
express my dissent from his opinion. 


N dealing with evidence concerning the convict settlements in 
Norfolk Island Mr. McCarthy says, “It is right and necessary 
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to say that we have passed over, almost without allusion, some of the 
most hideous of the revelations. We have kept ourselves to abomi- 
nations which, at all events, bear to be spoken of.” I wish editors of 
newspapers would be equally reticent. Not long ago some shameful 
revelations concerning proceedings in Manchester brought to the 
knowledge of thousands the existence in modern society of offences 
supposed by the majority of men to be characteristic of past times, 
and stirred in others a large amount of unhealthy curiosity. In every 
newspaper office there should be written up the splendidly solemn 
argument of Sir Thomas Browne, in a chapter of his “ Enquiries into 
Vulgar and Common Errors,” entitled “Of some relations whose 
truth we fear.” These noble words are as follows: ‘Many other 
accounts like these” (foregoing) “‘we meet sometimes in history, 
scandalous unto Christianity, and even unto humanity ; whose verities 
not only but whose relations honest minds do deprecate. For of 
sins heteroclitical, and such as want either name or precedent, there is 
ofttimes a sin even in their histories. We desire no records of such 
enormities ; sins should be accounted new, that so they may be 
esteemed monstrous. They omit of monstrosity as they fall from 
their rarity ; for men count it veniall to err with their forefathers, 
and foolishly conceive they divide a sin in its society. The pens of 
men may sufficiently expatiate without these singularities of villany ; 
for as they increase the hatred of vice in some, so do they enlarge 
the theory of wickedness in all. And this is one thing that may make 
latter ages worse than were the former. For the vicious examples of 
ages past poyson the curiosity of these present, affording a hint of 
sin unto seduceable spirits and soliciting those unto the imitation 
of them whose heads were never so perversely principled as to invent 
them. In this kind we commend the wisdom of Galen, who would 
not leave unto the world too subtile a theory of poysons, unarming 
thereby the malice of venomous spirits, whose ignorance must 
be contented with sublimate and arsenick. For surely there are 
subtiler venenations such as will invisibly destroy, and like the 
Basilisks of Heaven. In things of this nature silence commendeth 
‘History ; ’tis the veniable part of things lost, wherein there must 
never rise a Pancirollus nor remain any register but that of Hell.”— 
“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” Bk. vii. cap. 19, pp. 315-16, ed. 1686. 


MONG questions of the day, the inquiry, “What is to be done 
with juvenile offenders?” is one of the most difficult and per- 
plexing. The rod, with all due respect to the Preacher, is not an 
unfailing deterrent, and its administration for all classes of offence is 
not to be seriously advocated. That imprisonment, as it is now 
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administered, is, in the case of juvenile offenders, an abominable 
penalty is conceded. Fines fall upon the parent, and it is a ter- 
rible business for a mother, earning her own livelihood and that of 
her children, to find herself called upon to pay a pecuniary mulct for 
one who, by his previous extravagance, has possibly half ruined her. 
Yet some penalty which the boy fears has to be inflicted, or juvenile 
gamesomeness and mischief, seldom too pleasant in their mani- 
festations, will come to rank as serious evils. Let the boy know that 
the law cannot touch him, and he will soon show you the extent of 
his capacity for annoyance. Not much preferable for residential pur- 
pqses over an English city in the 17th century, when the Mohocks 
were abroad, and when, to use the words of Milton, there 


Issued forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine 


—a French town in German occupation, or an Irish borough through 
which a religious party procession is passing, would be a city like 
London, if once its youth should learn that the laws cannot reach 
it. It should surely be within the reach of ingenuity to establish a 
species of prison in which a boy should be kept from the terribly 
degrading effects of association with hardened criminals, and yet 
should be in a state of so complete wretchedness that the inexpe- 
diency of returning to such a place would be forced upon him. 
Some one—I do not recall whom—has said that the entire problem 
of civilisation has to be fought out again in the education of the boy. 
A period of subjection is, in the case of a people, an ordinary pre- 
liminary to civilisation. A similar experience, judiciously applied, so 
far from harming a boy, would probably facilitate his acquisition of 
the lessons it is sought to teach him. 


R. THOMAS HUGHES is stated, in a lecture at Philadel- 

phia, entitled “The Crookedest Stick in all the Pile— 
ourselves,” to have given utterance to the following sentiment, “I 
would rather be read in America than paid.” Whether we should 
be quite justified in quoting Mr. Hughes’s own opinion that he is 
“a stick” is doubtful; but it is certain that his head was turned 
early in life by exaggerated praise, and that the adulation of a clique 
has since prevented it from assuming its original position. In order 
to conciliate the Yankees, at the expense of the dead, he did not 
hesitate at the beginning of his tour to tell them that the great Satirist 
and Observer of mankind who wrote “ Martin Chuzzlewit” “ went 
through America with his eyes shut.” And now, on his return, he 
Suggests that piracy, in literature, is no blot upon the American 
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name. “I would rather be read in America than paid.” Perhaps, 
sooner than not be read, he would prefer to pay them to read him. 
’ 


HE French, always witty, are beginning to be humorous, 

though, it must be confessed, after a rather ghastly manner, 

One comes to the Morgue to enquire after a lost relative. “ Has he 

any peculiarity by which he can be recognised ?” enquires the official. 
“ Yes, Monsieur ; he is dumb.” 


OT so unexpected, because more characteristic, is the 
i amusing hiatus which they pretend to have discovered Jn 
their Statistics of Marriage. There are, it seems, 7,587,259 married 
men in France, and only 7,567,080 married women. “ What has 
become,” asks the Parisian, “ of the balance?” 


VEN Victor Hugo exhibits a vein of unconscious humour. 

“Tam conscious of having worked,” he says, “and I shall 

go into the Infinite untroubled: but I have more books to write 

than I have already written.” In this case all our Life Assurance 
Companies are based upon false calculations. 


O give a receipt in acknowledgment of a communication is 
common enough, to give one for an excommunication is rare. 
The last and best example of French humour is the offering by a 
police officer, engaged in dissolving the religious communities, of a 
legal acknowledgment in return for an anathema; anything so 
methodical and business-like in reply to the thunders of the Vatican 
has never yet been attempted. If it is not offering the other cheek 
to the smiter, it is at any rate giving a good deal of cheek. And all 
done so coolly : except for the stamp on the document, there does 
not seem to have been a sign of irritation. 


HE Duke of Cambridge is very enthusiastic about the private 
soldier in social life: thinks it “incredible” that a military 
coat should shut out its wearer “ from any place to which the public 
have access,” and demands his admission. Yet, is there any officer 
in her Majesty’s service who would mix socially with his men? A 
soldier belongs to an honourable calling; but so does the railway 
porter and the mechanic. There is nothing in the trade of war 
which gives its professor better manners than other people. Indeed, 
to speak the truth, experience seems to point the other way. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





